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Cudjo  Fye’s  Insurrecrion 

By  E.  Merton  G)ulter* 

Despite  the  dicta  of  certain  modern  “revisionists,”  Negroes  were 
remarkably  docile  and  amenable  to  the  servitude  in  which  they 
lived  in  the  ante-bellum  South.  The  only  instance  of  even  a  minor 
uprising  among  them  after  colonial  times  was  the  so-called  Nat 
Turner’s  Insurrection.  Indeed,  there  were  almost  innumerable 
rumors  of  slave  plots,  but  most  of  them  were  without  substance. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  slaves  had  an  unparalled  opportunity 
to  rise  and  throw  off  their  bondage;  but  again  only  rumors  of 
plottings  resulted.  It  was  the  Federal  armies  that  freed  the  slaves— 
not  the  slaves  themselves. 

After  the  war,  the  turmoil  of  a  devastated  South  was  made 
worse  by  Radical  politicians  who  for  political  purposes  promised 
to  bestow  upon  the  freedmen  the  gift  of  a  thousand  years  of 
civilization.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  little  less  than  miracu¬ 
lous  if  there  had  not  been  an  awakening  among  some  of  the 
Negroes  who  might  have  considered  it  somewhat  akin  to  what 
happened  to  St.  Paul  when  a  great  light  struck  him  on  his  way 
to  Damascus.  Visions  of  grandeur  called  forth  by  dim  knowledge 
of  the  exploits  of  Toussant  L’Ouverture  or  wellings-up  out  of 
an  unconscious  carry-over  from  the  glories  of  tribal  leadership 
in  Africa,  led  a  few  Southern  freedmen  to  attempt  to  emulate 
the  past.  And  there  was  always  that  legitimate  and  very  desirable 
longing  that  the  Negroes  had  for  a  little  plot  of  land  which  they 
could  call  their  own.  The  war  had  hardly  ended  before  Tunis 
G.  Campbell  was  attempting  to  set  up  on  the  sea  islands  of  Georgia 
and  along  the  coast  a  kingdom  over  which  he  would  reign;  a  little 
later  there  was  an  uprising  of  the  Negroes  in  the  rice  lands  of 
coastal  Georgia.  But  these  manifestations  of  unrest  soon  faded 
out  and  not  again  until  1870  was  there  an  eruption,  which  was 
characterized  at  the  time  as  a  “most  extraordinary  insurrection.”' 

About  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Augusta  is  situated  Louisville, 

•Professor  of  History  In  the  University  of  Georgia. 

1.  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel,  September  7,  1870,  p.  2,  col.  4. 
This  is  an  expression  used  by  Joseph  H.  Wilkins,  a  resident  of  Louisville, 
who  played  an  important  part  in  suppressing  the  uprising.  He  wrote  detailed 
dispatches  to  this  newspaper,  describing  the  happenings. 
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the  seat  of  justice  for  Jefferson  County  and  many  years  previously 
for  a  short  time,  the  capital  of  the  state.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  plantation  region,  and,  consequently,  had  a  large  slave  popu¬ 
lation.  In  Jefferson  County  in  i860  there  were  6,045  slaves  and 
only  4,133  whites.  There  were  41  free  Negroes  at  this  time.  By 
1870  this  county  had  grown  even  blacker  in  population,  for  now 
there  were  almost  twice  as  many  Negroes  as  white  people— 7,943 
Negroes  and  4,247  whites.^  Here  was  the  scene  of  a  bold  rising 
of  Negroes— that  “most  extraordinary  insurrection.” 

On  Saturday,  August  20,  1870,  a  large  number  of  Negroes  came 
into  Louisville  to  attend  a  meeting  at  their  church,  called  by  a 
colored  leader  with  the  rather  mystic  name  of  Cud  jo  Fye— in  the 
exciting  times  which  followed,  variously  given  as  Cudjo  Tye  or 
Figh,  Cudgo  Low'ery,  or  simply  Cudjoe.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  organize  more  thoroughly  the  Negroes  of  that 
region  into  chapters  of  a  club,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
Union  League  or  Loyal  League  or  some  outgrowth  of  this  well- 
known  organization.®  And  additionally  there  was  important  work 
for  this  gathering  to  perform  as  will  soon  appear. 

Cudjo  was  a  wily  clever  scoundrel  who  had  enough  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  read  and  to  use  that  talent  to  good  advantage 
in  his  dealings  with  the  great  black  mass  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy 
among  which  he  worked.  He  was  at  this  time  42  years  old,  born 
in  Georgia  at  some  place  today  unknown,  five  feet  and  seven 
inches  high,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  but  classified  as  brown  in 
color.  In  his  veins  coursed  the  blood  probably  of  some  white 
Georgia  planter.  He  had  already  been  organizing  his  clubs  in 
Jefferson  County  and  seems  to  have  made  considerable  headway. 
On  his  missions  he  carried  with  him  two  little  books,  which  he 
would  show  to  the  Negroes  whom  he  was  organizing,  and  he 
would  ask  them  to  read  laws  14,  15,  and  16.  Of  course,  they  could 
not  read,  and  so  Cudjo  would  read  these  “laws.”  In  them  was 

2.  Population  of  the  United  States  in  1R60;  Compiled  from  the  Original 
Returns  of  the  Eighth  Census  .  .  .  (Washington,  1864),  61,  63,  67;  The  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  from  the  Original  Returns 
of  the  Ninth  Census,  {June,  /87fl)  .  .  .  (Washington,  1872),  21. 

3.  These  Jefferson  County  Negroes  sometimes  used  the  term  “Union 
Clubs.”  They  were  well  trained  with  captains  or  leaders  of  their  groups. 
Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  rf  Sentinel,  September  7,  1870,  p.  1,  col.  5.  A 
letter  was  found  on  Cudjo  Fye  from  Charles  Kelly,  a  Negro  on  Judge  War¬ 
ner’s  plantation,  giving  a  report  on  his  club,  which  was  called  “Rising  Star 
of  Benevolence.”  It  had  forty-five  members,  /hid.,  p.  4,  col.  1. 
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purportedly  set  forth  the  principles  of  the  clubs  Cudjo  was  organ¬ 
izing.  First,  no  member  of  a  club  could  be  arrested  and  jailed 
without  the  approval  of  the  club,  and  if  a  member  of  a  club 
should  be  arrested  without  this  approval,  then  all  the  club  members 
were  sworn  to  band  together  and  march  on  the  jail,  demand  the 
keys,  and  if  refused  they  should  batter  down  the  doors  and  re¬ 
lease  the  prisoner.  According  to  the  second  “law”  if  a  member 
claimed  that  he  was  owed  money  by  his  landlord  and  was  not 
paid,  then  the  club  was  bound  to  seize  enough  property  of  the 
debtor  as  in  their  judgment  would  satisfy  the  claim.  The  third 
“law”  Cudjo  interpreted  to  mean  that  if  a  member  of  a  club  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  not  having  paid  his  taxes 
(or  for  any  other  reason,  for  that  matter),  then  members  of  the 
club  would  go  to  the  ballot  box  with  anns  and  compel  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  his  vote.  There  was  an  important  fourth  principle  of  the 
club,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  written  in  any  of  these  three 
“laws”:  There  was  to  be  a  general  division  of  the  property  of 
the  landlords!  This  principle  undoubtedly  had  great  weight  with 
the  land-hungry  Negroes  and  led  many  of  them  to  join  the  club.^ 

Cudjo  had  great  success  in  thus  playing  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  Negroes  and  capitalizing  on  their  proclivities  to  join  some 
organization.  He  also  had  the  additional  arguments  that  he  was 
an  agent  of  Governor  Rufus  B.  Bullock  and  was  organizing  these 
clubs  at  his  request.  He  convinced  the  more  intelligent  and  law- 
abiding  Negroes  that  his  plan  was  entirely  legal  as  he  would  read 
to  them  “laws”  14,  15,  and  16. 

In  addition  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  further  organizing  clubs 
on  that  Saturday  when  the  Negroes  met  in  Louisville,  there  was 
another  important  task  to  be  done.  It  was  necessary  now  to  per- 
forai  the  first  duty  of  the  club,  the  application  of  “law  no.  14,” 
for  on  the  preceding  Thursday  a  Negro  club  member  had  shot 
a  mule  which  had  wandered  into  his  field  and  for  this  crime  had 
been  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  Louisville  jail.  In  high  legal  for¬ 
mality  about  a  hundred  of  the  Negroes  at  the  church  meeting 
marched  to  the  jail  under  the  leadership  of  “Captain”  Tom  Brewer, 


4.  Ihid.,  p.  1,  col.  5;  p.  2,  col.  4.  This  description  of  Cudjo  is  given  In  the 
Convict  Roster,  1819-1871,  a  large  manuscript  ledger  book,  without  page  num- 
l)ering,  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta.  The  descriptions 
of  the  other  Negroes  who  were  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  were 
got  from  this  same  source. 
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and  with  uplifted  sword  the  “Captain”  demanded  of  Nicholas 
Diehl,  the  jailer,  that  the  keys  be  handed  over.  The  jailer  refused 
to  comply  and  reported  the  disturbance  to  W.  A.  Wilkins,  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  Wilkins  went  to  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance  and  demanded  of  “Captain”  Brewer  that 
he  disband  the  mob  within  five  minutes  or  he  would  arrest  him 
and  have  him  placed  in  jail  with  the  mule-shooter.  This  bold 
demand  intimidated  Brewer,  who  now  lowered  his  sword  and 
sent  word  to  the  main  meeting  at  the  church  requesting  reenforce¬ 
ments.  Soon  a  dozen  or  more  Negroes  armed  with  guns  appeared 
before  the  jail,  but  Wilkins  and  his  supporters  disarmed  the 
Negroes.  With  many  mutterings  they  disbanded.  “General”  Fye, 
who  was  directing  the  maneuvers  from  the  rear  now  mounted 
a  horse  (as  it  was  later  learned)  and  rode  into  the  country  to 
notify  the  various  club  members  to  concentrate  two  miles  outside 
of  Louisville  the  next  morning  (Sunday)  at  nine  o’clock. 

Thinking  that  the  trouble  was  over,  most  of  the  citizens  of 
Louisville  had  left  on  Sunday  morning  to  attend  a  religious  gather¬ 
ing  at  Duhart’s  Church  about  ten  miles  out  of  town.  Only  about 
eight  or  ten  citizens  remained.  Taking  the  town  by  surprise, 
“General”  Fye  at  the  head  of  fifty  or  sixty  armed  followers 
marched  into  Louisville  about  ten  o’clock  and  ignoring  all  argu¬ 
ments  and  advice  of  W.  A.  Wilkins,  Joseph  H.  Wilkins,  and  Judge 
Denny,  forcibly  battered  down  the  jail  door  and  released  the 
prisoner.  When  the  door  crashed  “there  was  a  great  cry  of  rejoic¬ 
ing,  hurrahing,  screaming,  cursing  and  a  general  discharge  of 
their  fire-arms.”® 

Drunk  with  victory  the  mob  marched  to  the  outskirts  of  town 
and  joined  the  mass  of  Negroes  encamped  there,  being  received 
with  much  hurrahing  and  “damning  the  white  man  promisciously.” 
Cudjo  sent  a  message  to  the  white  authorities  threatening  to  burn 
the  town  “and  kill  every  man,  w'oman,  and  child  in  it,”  if  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  his  army.  The  mob  gradually 
disintegrated  and  melted  back  into  the  country. 

In  the  meantime,  on  Sunday  morning  as  soon  as  the  Negro  mob 
had  re-appeared  runners  were  sent  to  recall  the  citizens  who  had 

5.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  rioting  see  ibid.,  Augoist  31,  p.  2,  col.  7; 
September  7,  p.  1,  col.  6;  p.  2,  col.  4;  Weekly  Columbus  Enquirer,  August  30. 
1870,  p.  1.  col.  2. 
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gathered  at  Duhart’s  Church  and  others  spread  the  news  through¬ 
out  the  surrounding  counties.  Amidst  rumors  of  renewed  concen¬ 
trations  of  Negroes  preparing  to  attack  the  town,  probably  a 
thousand  armed  citizens  from  Burke,  Emanuel,  Washington,  and 
Glascock  counties  marched  to  the  rescue  of  Louisville  and  pa¬ 
trolled  the  own  and  countryside  Sunday  night.  In  the  meantime, 
a  town  meeting  had  been  held  on  Sunday  and  had  dispatched 
Joseph  H.  Wilkins  in  haste  to  Atlanta  to  request  troops  from 
General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  then  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces 
occupying  Georgia.  He  arrived  on  Monday  afternoon  at  two 
o’clock  and  set  out  on  his  return  at  seven  p.m.  with  twenty-five 
Federal  soldiers  and  two  officers  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Miller. 

Wilkins,  holding  strong  suspicions  that  Cudjo  might  be  making 
his  way  to  Atlanta  to  report  to  Governor  Bullock  on  what  had 
happened,  had  the  conductor  to  delay  his  train  a  few  minutes  in 
Macon  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Louisville.  When 
the  Louisville  train  reached  Macon  Wilkins  boarded  it  and  soon 
discovered  Fye  among  the  passengers.  The  soldiers  immediately 
arrested  him  and  took  him  back  to  Louisville  where  he  was  lodged 
in  the  same  jail  into  which  he  had  recently  broken  to  release  the 
mule-shooter.  W'ild  rumors  of  gathering  hordes  of  Negroes  filled 
the  air  all  Tuesday  and  about  two  hundred  armed  men  in  addition 
to  the  Federal  soldiers  remained  in  the  town.  As  no  further  trouble 
seemed  imminent,  the  volunteers  disbanded  and  returned  to  their 
homes  in  the  surrounding  counties;  and  now  it  was  left  only  for 
the  sheriff  and  the  soldiers  to  arrest  the  ring  leaders  of  this  incipient 
insurrection. 

Within  a  few  days  they  had  arrested  twenty  and  captured  a 
great  variety  of  ammunition  and  weapons  of  war.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  W’ednesday  one  of  Cudjo’s  chief  lieutenants  was  made  prisoner 
after  having  been  shot  in  resisting  arrest.  And  it  was  rumored, 
apparently  without  subsequent  verification,  that  a  mob  of  enraged 
Negroes  seeking  vengeance,  collected  in  the  Pine  Hill  community, 
about  four  miles  out  of  Louisville,  and  threatened  to  march  on 
the  town,  destroy  it,  free  the  prisoners,  punish  the  sheriff  and 
capture  the  Federal  soldiers.  In  fact  there  was  great  doubt  among 
many  of  the  Negroes  that  the  soldiers  were  really  Federal  troops, 
for  they  thought  that  Federal  troops  would  never  interfere  with 
what  the  Negroes  wanted  to  do.  These  Negroes  thought  the 
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soldiers  were  Democrats  disguised  as  Federal  troops.®  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  on  the  same  day  sixteen  armed  Negroes  from  Dr. 
Price’s  plantation  were  on  their  way  to  Louisville  to  release  the 
prisoners  and  that  Benjamin  Fleming  met  them  and  induced  them 
to  return  home.^  The  next  day  there  was  found  in  the  possession 
of  some  Negro  woodchoppers  a  conglomeration  of  ammunition 
consisting  of  pieces  of  chains  cut  into  small  slugs,  screws,  rods 
of  iron,  lead  slugs,  five  hundred  bullets,  and  a  quantity  of  buck¬ 
shot.® 

A  few  of  the  rioters  not  charged  with  being  leaders  were  arrested 
and  tried  in  the  local  court  but  the  leaders  were  bound  over  to 
the  next  term  of  superior  court,  and  W’illiam  Gibbons,  the  judge 
of  that  court,  was  asked  to  hold  a  special  term,®  and  was  so  ordered 
to  convene  in  early  September.^®  The  following  members  of  a 
grand  jury  met  to  consider  indictments  for  the  crimes  of  insur¬ 
rection  and  riot:  Robert  J.  Patterson,  foreman,  L.  C.  Warren, 
A.  J.  Davis,  Wiliam  Horrol,  James  O.  Span,  George  C.  Brown, 
George  W.  Belcher,  Jr.,  Samuel  S.  Beall,  A.  L.  Archer,  J.  B.  Wat¬ 
kins,  Timothy  Dunovan,  H.  E.  Smith,  Jackson  Farmer,  E.  R. 
Bcasly,  J.  J.  Rollins,  W.  J.  Battle,  A.  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  Josiah  Gunn, 
W  illiam  Swan,  and  James  Gordon.  The  jury  returned  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  insurrection  against  the  following  Negro  leaders:  Cudjo 
Fye,  Richardson  Roberson,  Andrew  Scott,  Ardley  Hubbard,  Eli 
Adams,  Sol  Whitehead,  Madison  W’alker,  Dave  King,  Sol  Shelman, 
Button  Martin  (spelled  “Brittain  Martain”  on  the  Convict  Roster 
of  the  penitentiary),  Robert  Jones,  Dick  Brovvm,  Nace  Jackson, 
and  George  Sherman  The  following  were  indicted  for  riot:  Tom 
Brewer,  Ferry  Beall,  Prince  Burton,  Jacob  Quarterman,  Anthony 
Rock,  Roger  Shelman,  Bob  Kelly,  and  Moses  Cunningham.” 

Insurrection  or  inciting  insurrection  was  a  capital  crime  in  Geor¬ 
gia  at  this  time,  made  so  by  law  passed  on  December  15,  1866; 

6.  Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  August  30.  1870,  p.  2,  col.  1. 

7.  Milledgeville  Federal  Union.  August  30,  1870,  p.  3,  col.  5. 

8.  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel,  September  7.  1870,  p.  4,  col.  1. 
A  wild  rumor,  which  seems  to  have  been  erroneous,  had  the  Negroes  who 
marched  into  Louisville  armed  with  "guns,  pistols,  clubs,  axes,  sythe  blades, 
butcher  knives  and  such  other  crude  but  dangerous  weapons  at  their  con¬ 
trol.”  Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  August  30,  1870,  p.  2,  col.  1.  The  fact  seems 
to  he  that  the  mass  of  Negroes  who  marched  into  Louisville  were  unarmed. 

9.  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel,  September  7,  1870,  p.  4,  col.  1. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  1,  col.  5. 

11.  Ibid.,  September  14.  1870,  p.  2.  col.  2. 
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but  if  the  jury  should  recommend  mercy  punishment  would  con¬ 
sist  of  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  five  years 
nor  more  than  twenty.^" 

The  first  case  up  was  for  the  crime  of  insurrection  charged 
against  Cud  jo  Fye  and  Richardson  Roberson.  Roberson  seems 
to  have  been  Cudjo’s  chief  lieutenant,  a  second  in  command.  He 
was  42  years  old,  of  powerful  build,  being  six  feet  and  four  inches 
tall,  and  was  a  full-blooded  Negro.  There  is  no  record  of  their 
having  the  services  of  a  lawyer;  and  as  the  evidence  against  them 
was  conclusive,  they  agreed  to  plead  guilty  if  the  jury  would 
recommend  mercy,  which  would  automatically  save  them  from 
the  gallows.  The  court  agreed  to  this  procedure,  for  there  was 
a  general  feeling  that  if  these  Negroes  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Governor  Bullock  would  pardon  them.  Judge  Gibson  thereupon 
give  Fye  the  maximum  sentence  of  twenty  years  in  the  penti- 
tentiary.  Roberson,  who  was  more  of  a  dupe  of  Fye’s  than  a  leader, 
received  five  years.  In  pleading  his  case  Roberson  said  that  Fye 
was  the  head  of  all  the  clubs  in  Jefferson  County  and  that  the 
“General”  always  announced  in  club  meeting  that  he  was  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Governor  Bullock  (and  that  he  sometimes 
mentioned  President  Grant,  too).  Roberson  also  said  that  the  club 
members  were  told  that  they  would  receive  the  protection  of 
Bullock  in  all  their  activities.  He  pleaded  that  he  never  would  have 
joined  the  club  if  he  had  thought  that  he  was  not  acting  in  a  legal 
manner  under  the  Governor’s  orders. 

Seven  more  of  the  Negroes  charged  with  insurrection  pleaded 
guilty  and  were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  one  and  two  years. 
On  the  Convict  Roster  of  the  Penitentiary,  the  crimes  of  these 
seven,  excepting  Andrew  Scott,  were  listed  as  “Aiding  an  Escape.” 
Andrew  Scott,  22  years  old,  asked  for  mercy.  He  said  that  Fye 
had  appointed  him  captain  of  the  sixty-five  men  who  broke  open 
the  jail,  threatening  to  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  obey  orders.  He 
also  retold  the  same  story  about  Fye  showing  him  the  two  books 
and  reading  to  him  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  “laws.”  Scott  received 
two  years.  Eli  Adams,  a  young  Negro  of  yellow  complexion, 
only  19,  made  the  same  statement  about  Fye’s  methods.  Adams 

12.  For  the  text  of  the  law,  see  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  Passed  in  Milledgeville,  at  an  Annual  Session,  in  November  and 
December,  1866  (Macon,  1867),  152-53. 
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got  one  year.  The  other  five  who  were  convicted  were  full- 
blooded  Negroes:  Robert  Jones,  21  years  old,  five  feet  six  inches 
high;  Brittain  Bartain,  17  years  old,  five  feet  eight  inches  high; 
George  Sherman,  22  years  old,  five  feet  nine  inches  high;  Madison 
Walker,  22  years  old,  five  feet  seven  and  one-half  inches  high; 
and  Sol  Whitehead,  29  years  old,  five  feet  and  nine  inches  tall. 
At  the  time  of  the  grand  jury’s  indictments,  Jacob  Quartemian 
was  still  at  large,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  records  that  he  was 
ever  apprehended. 

Tom  Brewer  and  Prince  Burton,  charged  with  riot,  were  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  a  year  each  on  the  chain  gang.  They  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  mob  that  approached  the  jail  on  Saturday 
and  had  been  dissuaded  by  Wilkins  from  violence.  Bob  Kelly  and 
Moses  Cunningham  were  found  not  guilty.*^  The  remaining  cases, 
both  those  involving  charges  of  insurrection  as  well  as  of  riot 
it  seems,  were  nolle  prossed.  On  September  9th,  Lieutenant  Hinton 
with  a  detachment  of  the  i8th  United  Stater.  Infantry  arrived 
in  Milledgeville  with  nine  Negro  prisoners  and  deposited  them 
in  the  state  penitentiary.'^ 

There  is  more  to  this  story  than  a  mere  recital  of  the  facts. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  self-control  of  the  white  population  so  clearly 
shown  under  provocations  that  could  hardly  have  been  made 
more  intense.  Every  element  was  present  necessary  for  a  bloody 
race  conflict  which  might  well  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
what  could  be  called  a  riot  and  might  have  developed  into  a  savage 
war  of  extermination.  The  fact  that  the  Negroes  almost  doubled 
in  numbers  the  white  population  of  Jefferson  County  was  no 
deterrent  to  the  whites  attempting  to  put  down  this  uprising,  for 
a  great  number  of  white  people  from  the  surrounding  counties 
were  soon  at  hand.  It  showed  a  discipline  and  a  highly-developed 
regard  for  law  and  order  under  government,  that  was  not  always 

13.  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel,  September  14.  p.  2,  col.  2;  p.  2. 
col.  9.  A  brief  official  record  of  the  trial  may  be  found  in  Criminal  Docket. 
Special  Term,  Sept.  1870,  a  manuscript  document  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Jefferson  County,  Louisville. 

14.  Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  September  13.  1870,  p.  2,  col.  1;  p.  3,  col.  2. 
This  newspaper  stated  the  number  as  thirteen,  hut  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
error;  for  the  Penitentiary  received  only  eleven  prisoners  from  Jefferson 
County  at  that  time.  Two  of  them,  Pitt  Harris  and  Joseph  McGinnis,  were 
convicted  of  "Assault  to  Murder,"  and  seem  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  insurrectionary  troubles,  as  their  names  nowhere  appear  in  the  records 
of  those  happenings. 
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to  manifest  itself  in  race  relations  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
Georgia  and  of  the  South.  A  white  leader  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  steering  a  true  course  through  these  dangers  said  at  the 
time  that  the  people  of  Jefferson  County  deserved  much  praise 
for  their  conduct,  for  they  had  “borne  insults,  and  threats,  and 
defiance,  and  patiently  waited  to  let  the  law  have  its  course.”*® 
And  Judge  Gibson  praised  the  people  highly  for  their  forbearance 
in  the  face  of  great  stress.  He  said  after  the  trial,  “Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  great  provocation,  not  a  citizen  of  Louisville,  or  Jefferson 
County,  attempted,  at  any  time,  to  vindicate  or  punish  this  great 
outrage  by  violence  of  any  sort;  but  they  were  prudent,  calm 
and  firm  throughout  and  to  the  last,  and  to-day  are,  almost  to  a 
man,  fully  satisfied  with  the  results.”*®  Also  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  people  almost  instinctively  turned  to  the  Federal 
soldiers  for  protection— Federal  soldiers,  the  Yankee  Bluecoats, 
who  had  only  a  half  dozen  years  previously  burned  and  ravaged 
their  way  through  Georgia,  and  through  Jefferson  County  and 
even  through  Louisville  left  by  them  in  ashes  as  they  departed. 
But  that  was  the  whole  of  six  years  ago— that  was  in  another  age. 
Georgia  was  not  now  in  the  Confederacy— she  was  back  in  the 
old  Union,  even  though  she  was  ruled  over  by  a  Radical  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  looked  beautiful  again  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  soldiers  could  now  be  trusted  as  protectors.  There  was  uni¬ 
versal  praise  in  Louisville  for  the  Federal  soldiers,  who  were  with¬ 
drawn  on  September  21st.*’ 

The  mass  of  Negroes  themselves  were  much  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed,  and  even  some  of  the  so-called  leaders  deserved 
an  understanding  judgment,  which  they  got  in  Judge  Gibson’s 
light  sentences.  The  cunning  architect  of  the  uprising  was  that 
“most  consummate  scoundrel”**  Cud  jo  Fye.  Practically  every 
Negro  in  Jefferson  County  was  illiterate  and  many  of  them  densely 
ignorant,  yet  they  were  human  beings  and  had  the  instincts  for 
growth  and  betterment  of  their  lives.  The  false  promises  of  Radi- 

15.  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel,  September  7,  1870.  p.  2.  col.  4. 
For  Herschel  V,  Johnson’s  comments  on  the  insurrection,  see  Percy  Scott 
Flippin,  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of  Georgia.  State  Rights  Unionist  (Richmond, 
1931),  301-302. 

16.  Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  September  16,  1870,  p.  1,  col.  5. 

17.  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel,  September  21.  1870,  p.  1.  col.  2; 
p.  1,  col  7. 

18.  Ibid.,  September  14,  1870,  p.  2,  col.  9. 
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cal  politicians  had  awakened  in  them  the  visions  of  a  new  day 
that  would  dawn  immediately  for  them  though  for  other  races 
and  peoples  it  had  taken  a  thousand  years  for  that  light  to  show 
brightly. 

In  their  ignorance  they  thought  that  they  were  abiding  by 
the  law,  for  had  not  “General”  Fye  read  the  laws  to  them!  They 
first  demanded  with  drawn  sword  the  keys  to  the  jail.  That  seemed 
very  legal  and  formal.  They  were  first  to  attempt  to  vote  peace¬ 
ably;  and  only  if  refused  would  they  resort  to  violence.  There 
is  the  lesson  in  this  that  the  volcanic  ignorance  of  a  people  should 
be  tamed  and  controlled  by  the  soothing  process  of  education  and 
the  bestowal  as  fast  as  may  be  absorbed  the  same  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness  which  the  dominant  race  has.  Joseph  H. 
Wilkins,  who  had  played  an  important  part  in  that  near-tragic 
drama,  said  when  the  curtain  fell,  “My  own  sympathies  cannot 
but  go  out  and  cling  to  many  of  these  poor,  ignorant,  deluded, 
misled  Negroes.  1  w^as  there  in  the  midst  of  their  excitement,  when 
they  were  insolent,  and  vindictive,  and  full  of  bravado  and  threat. 

I  heard  their  cursings  and  listened  calmly  to  their  bitter  anathemas. 
But  now.  .  .  they  are  the  same  quiet,  docile,  humble,  dependent 
people  that  in  olden  times  were  amongst  us.”^® 

There  is  another  significance  that  can  be  attached  to  this  up¬ 
rising,  which  may  appear  more  in  the  form  of  a  question  than  an 
affirmation.  Was  there  a  political  motive  back  of  it?  The  Radical 
regime  of  Rufus  Bullock  w'as  facing  an  election  in  December  of 
this  year,  in  which  half  of  the  legislature  and  all  of  the  Congress¬ 
men  were  to  be  selected.  Unless  the  Radical  party  could  maintain 
its  strength  it  faced  collapse  on  the  meeting  of  the  new’  legislature, 
w  hich  would  have  within  its  power  the  impeachment  and  removal 
of  the  Governor.  A  more  thorough  organization  of  the  Negroes 
might  well  hold  them  in  line  for  the  coming  election  and  even 
a  race  riot  might  bring  in  again  Federal  intervention  and  thereby 
prolong  Radical  rule. 

The  question  that  was  in  the  minds  of  many  people  was  whether 
Bullock  had  not  made  Cudjo  Fye  his  special  agent  for  Jefferson 
County  and  the  surrounding  region  to  promote  a  serious  race 
clash.  The  Negroes  believed  that  Fye  was  acting  for  the  Governor, 
and  many  of  the  whites  believed  that  Fye  was  under  the  orders 


19.  Ibid. 
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of  Bullock  and  was  deliberately  promoting  a  race  riot  for  political 
purposes.  In  his  trial  Fye  stubbornly  refused  to  admit  that  he  was 
an  agent  of  Bullock’s,  but  all  the  other  Negroes  testified  that  Fye 
had  told  them  that  he  was  acting  for  the  Governor,  and  the 
1 8  Negro  prisoners  signed  affidavits  swearing  that  Fye  told 
them  that  he  was  acting  for  Bullock.^®  And  the  Negroes  always 
refered  to  the  Governor  as  “de  head  boss.”  When  the  Federal 
troops  ordered  a  gang  of  them  to  surrender  they  protested,  “We 
can’t  surrender  widout  de  orders;  wait  till  we  gits  de  orders! 

It  was  well  known  that  Fye,  representing  the  Negroes  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  had  attended  a  Radical  gathering  in  Atlanta  in  July 
and  it  was  surmised  that  he  had  had  a  conference  with  Governor 
Bullock.  Additional  weight  was  given  to  this  assumption  when 
after  the  jail  delivery  Fye  was  caught  on  a  train,  making  his  way 
to  Atlanta— presumably  to  see  Bulock.^^ 

The  editor  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  was  convinced 
that  Bullock  was  behind  the  whole  affair.  He  charged  that  it  was 
“another  effort  of  Bullock  to  bring  about  a  collision  between  the 
races  in  order  that  he  may  make  political  capital  out  of  it.”^^  In  an 
editorial  accusing  the  Governor,  headed  “His  Excrescency  in 
Trouble,”  the  editor  claimed  that  such  an  abominable  act  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  keeping  with  Bullock’s  political  methods.”* 

Probably  the  editor  was  predisposed  to  blame  Bullock  because 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  Joseph  H. 
W'ilkins,  had  sent  in  dispatches  strongly  intimating  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  engineering  the  Louisville  trouble  through  Fye,  and 
he  had  then  written  the  Governor  direct  accusing  him  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  clubs  in  Jeferson  County.  Bullock  answered  him  two  days 
later  in  a  letter  demanding  proof  of  his  charges.^*^  Wilkins  re¬ 
plied  on  the  7th  that  the  evidence  in  the  trial  tended  to  incriminate 
the  Governor  and  that  Fye  was  making  his  way  to  Atlanta,  pre- 


20.  Ibid.,  September  21,  p.  1,  col.  7. 

21.  Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  September  1.  1870,  p.  2,  col.  1. 

22.  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel.  September  7,  1870,  p.  1,  col.  5; 
September  21,  p.  1,  cols.  6,  7. 

23.  Quoted  in  Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  August  30,  1870,  p.  2,  col.  1,  from 
the  Augusta  Daily  Chronicle  d  Sentinel,  August  28,  1870. 

24.  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel,  September  21,  1870,  p.  1,  col.  3. 

25.  Bullock  to  Wilkins  in  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel,  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1870,  p.  1,  col.  6.  Wilkins’  letter  is  in  Augusta  Daily  Chronicle  d  Senti¬ 
nel,  September  3,  1870. 
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sumable  to  see  Bullock,  when  he  was  arrested  in  Macon.”®  The 
Governor  immediately  countered  with  the  statement  that  the 
heresay  of  Negro  prisoners  was  “hardly  sufficient  to  justify  even 
a  reasonable  suspicion  that  I  had  instigated  the  insurrection.””’ 
Wilkins  closed  the  correspondence  with  the  observation  that  the 
Negroes  universally  believed  that  Bullock  was  promoting  the 
movement  and  that  no  one  could  disabuse  their  rrhnds  of  that 
belief.  He  begged  the  Governor  in  the  interest  of  executive  in¬ 
tegrity  and  of  the  safety  of  the  community  to  do  something  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  the  Negroes.^* 

Political  tricks  as  despicable  as  promoting  race  clashes  were  not 
unknown  in  American  history,  but  the  belief  that  Bullock  had 
anything  to  do  with  Fve  and  his  Louisville  insurrection  did  not 
gain  many  adherents.  The  Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  as  much 
as  it  opposed  the  Governor,  was  sure  that  Bullock  was  too  smart 
to  “impart  such  important  secrets  to  such  fellows  as  Cudjo  Fye.”^® 
Judge  Gibson  reported  to  the  Gove‘'nor  that  Fye  in  his  trial  de¬ 
nied  that  he  had  said  that  he  was  acting  under  Bullock’s  authority 
(evidence  of  little  value  in  the  light  of  what  he  had  told  the 
Negroes),  and  the  Judge  gave  it  as  his  own  feeling  that  there 
was  not  a  shred  of  proof  in  the  trial  or  elsewhere  that  implicated 
the  Governor.^®  It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  Louisville  insur¬ 
rection  itself  was  not  considered  news  by  most  of  the  Georgia 
press  (a  fact  dictated  no  doubt  by  discretion  in  the  matter  of 
spreading  ideas  that  might  be  taken  up  by  Negroes  in  other  parts 
of  the  state);  and  likewise,  therefore,  charges  that  the  Governor 
had  promoted  this  insurrection  played  no  part  in  the  hot  political 
campaign  in  the  following  months.*’ 

In  the  election  in  December  the  Democrats  swept  the  state, 
gaining  control  of  the  state  legislature  and  securing  a  majority 
of  the  Congressmen.  Jefferson  County’s  Radical  legislators  were 
replaced  by  Democrats.  Apparently  Negroes  themselves  had  leam- 

26.  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel.  September  21.  1870,  p.  1.  col.  6. 

27.  Ibid. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  1,  cols.  6,  7, 

29.  Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  September  13,  1870,  p.  2,  col.  1. 

30.  Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  September  16,  1870,  p.  1,  col.  5. 

31.  The  writer  made  a  survey  of  the  state  newspapers  as  far  as  they  were 
available,  and  apart  from  the  papers  cited  in  the  footnotes  above,  he  found 
no  mention  of  the  incipient  insurrection.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  North¬ 
ern  Radical  press  should  not  have  mentioned  it — in  this  instance  "the  shoe 
was  on  the  other  foot." 
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ed  that  there  was  nothing  good  to  be  gained  by  voting  the  Radical 
ticket  and  following  such  dangerous  characters  as  Cud  jo  Fye. 
In  the  words  of  a  news  dispatch,  on  the  election  in  Jefferson 
County,  “Two  hundred  or  more  Negroes  had  waited  for  their 
forty  acres  and  mule  long  enough,  and  came  out  boldly  and  said 
they  would  go  with  their  old  masters  and  employers.”^-  As  for 
“General”  Cudjo  Fye  and  his  “captains”  and  “lieutenants,”  they 
served  out  their  time  in  the  penitentiary  or  on  the  chaingang  as 
far  as  any  pardons  by  Bullock  might  have  affected  them,^®  and  as 
for  the  Governor,  he  resigned  his  office  and  fled  the  state  the 
next  year  to  escape  certain  impeachment  and  removal  by  a  legis¬ 
lature  representing  a  people  who  had  endured  Radical  rule  far 
too  long. 


32.  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel,  January  4,  1871,  p.  2,  col.  3. 

33.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  height  of  political  Ineptitude  for 
Bullock  to  pardon  any  of  these  criminals;  but  out  of  curiosity  the  writer 
searched  the  manuscript  record  Executive  Clemency,  1868-1882  (in  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta)  but  found  no  entry  of  pardon  for 
any  of  these  Negroes  during  Bullock’s  short  term  remaining  or  during  the 
succeeding  years.  The  Convict  Roster,  1819-1871  has  a  space  entitled  “Date  of 
Discharge.”  'That  space  is  blank  for  all  the  convicts  excepting  Eli  Adams, 
Brittain  Martain,  and  Madison  Walker,  all  of  whom  received  one  year.  After 
each  of  their  names  is  written  “Discharged  Sept.  9,  1871.” 


The  Ideology  of  Eugene  Talmadge 

By  Sarah  McCulloh  Lemmon* 

Eugene  Talmadge  was  first  elected  to  public  life  in  Georgia 
in  1926  when  he  was  chosen  commissioner  of  agriculture.  After 
three  terms  in  this  office,  he  was  twice  elected  governor  of  the 
state.  From  1926  to  1936  he  grew  in  influence  and  power  until 
he  came  to  dominate  the  political  life  of  Georgia.  In  1936,  however, 
he  ran  for  the  United  States  Senate  against  the  incumbent,  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Russell,  and  was  defeated,  retiring  temporarily  from  public 
life.  During  the  ten  year  period  from  1926  to  1936  his  standard 
of  values,  aims  and  objectives,  and  techniques  for  achieving  these 
showed  a  consistency  and  coherence  which  are  readily  subject 
to  analysis  and  which  represent  a  definite  phase  in  his  career. 
Defeat  caused  certain  chaiiges  which  will  be  described  at  another 
time.  The  materials  from  which  the  present  analysis  was  derived 
are  to  be  found  in  newspapers,  editorials,  state  papers,  and  articles 
by  Talmadge  in  the  period  from  1926  to  1936. 

Talmadge’s  ideology  will  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads:  i)  his  beliefs;  2)  his  aims  and  objectives;  3)  his  techniques 
for  achieving  these;  and  4)  an  evaluation  of  his  ideology  with  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  rejection  by  the  people  in  1936. 

I 

Talmadge’s  beliefs  were  rooted  in  the  period  of  his  childhood 
and  youth.  Born  in  rural  Georgia  in  1884,  he  grew  up  during  years 
of  agricultural  depression  and  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Populist 
movement.  One  of  the  great  Populist  leaders  was  Tom  Watson, 
another  Georgian  with  a  rural  background.  The  Populists’  de¬ 
sire  to  restore  the  farmer  to  a  position  of  political  prominence 
and  their  attacks  on  railroad,  jute  bagging,  and  fertilizer 
monopolies  were  incorporated  in  the  thinking  of  Talmadge.  At 
the  same  time,  Talmadge  drew  heavily  on  the  beliefs  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  whose  control  of  the  state  in  the  i88o’s  and  1890’s  was 
challenged  by  the  farmers.  The  Bourbon  opposition  to  high  taxes 

♦Miss  Lemmon,  a  native  of  Marietta.  Georgia,  received  the  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  She  Is  a  member  of  the  History  De- 
partment.of  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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and  to  the  extension  of  expensive  state  services  to  the  citizens  be¬ 
came  the  hard  core  of  Talmadge’s  frame  of  reference.  When 
Talmadge  entered  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  Progressive 
movement  was  sweeping  the  nation.  In  the  South,  the  most  popular 
aspect  of  this  movement  was  the  creation  or  strengthening  of 
commissions  to  regulate  railroads  and  other  public  utilities.  This 
too  became  an  important  part  of  Talmadge’s  ideology.  The  re¬ 
ligious  spirit  which  has  caused  the  Deep  South  to  be  known  as 
the  Bible  Belt  also  played  a  role.  Talmadge  drew  heavily  on  the 
Bible  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  justification  for  both  personal 
and  public  activities.  He  once  stated  that  he  needed  only  three 
books  on  his  desk  in  order  to  govern:  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  the 
state  auditor’s  report,  and  Kipling’s  poem  “lf.”‘  These,  then,  were 
the  major  sources  of  Talmadge’s  beliefs:  the  Populists,  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  the  Progressives,  and  the  Bible. 

Talmadge’s  beliefs  may  be  divided  into  positive  and  negative, 
those  values  which  he  upheld  and  those  which  he  opposed.  The 
positive  value  which  he  held  most  highly  was  thrift  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  economy  for  the  government.  In  the  pages  of  the 
weekly  Market  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Talmadge  wrote  a  column  of  advice  to  farmers.  He  urged 
thrift  in  the  care  of  farm  implements,  careful  bookkeeping,  rais¬ 
ing  all  of  one’s  own  food  needs,  repair  of  outbuildings,  gates,  and 
fences,  packing  one’s  own  meat,  good  terracing  and  ditching,  use 
of  home  made  fertilizer,  and  similar  advice.^  He  wrote: 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  farmers  is,  that  in  the  good  days  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  we  sell  everything  we  have  to  sell  for  cash  and  spend 
the  money  by  spring.  We  then  have  to  go  and  buy  on  credit  and 
take  what  is  given  us  at  the  price  of  the  other  fellow.  Go  to  looking 
six  months  in  advance,  brother  farmer,  and  arrange  your  own  busi¬ 
ness.  I  think  you  will  find  that  this,  after  all,  is  the  only  key  to  suc¬ 
cess.® 

On  another  occasion  he  said: 

When  we  get  through  gathering  our  crops  and  put  in  all  the  small 
grain  we  will  need  next  year,  and  have  planted  our  cover  crops,  what 
will  we  do  through  the  long  winter  months? 

I  always  enjoyed  sitting  around  the  cross  roads  store,  playing  check- 

1.  Atlanta  Constitution,  March  28.  1936. 

2.  Market  Bulletin,  October  6,  November  3,  December  22,  1927;  January 
6,  August  16,  1928;  May  29.  1930;  February  12,  1931. 

3.  Ibid.,  September  15,  1927. 
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ers,  and  talking  with  my  neighbors.  I  realize  however  that  I  never 
did  get  much  profit  from  that.  No  business  will  stand  four  or  five 
months’  idleness.  .  .  . 

Don’t  you  believe  our  wives  would  think  more  of  us  if  we  [worked 
to  prevent  boll  w^eevils,  etc.]  through  the  w  inter,  rather  than  making 
so  many  extra  trips  to  towm?^ 

Thrift  and  economy  were  also  cardinal  tenets  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  Talmadge.  In  1933  in  his  first  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  he  advocated  abolishing  “every  department  that  we  can  do 
without.”  Concerning  the  1934  budget,  he  stated:  “We  want  to 
keep  expenses  not  only  within  our  income  but  less  than  that  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  good  idea  to  build  up  a  surplus  if  possible.”*^  One  of 
his  most  emphatic  statements  was:  “W’henever  you  have  a  rich 
government,  with  lots  of  tax  money  pouring  in,  and  the  patron¬ 
age  hounds  busy,  you  usually  have  a  poor  citizenry. 

“The  way  to  keep  a  government  good,  and  to  keep  its  citizens 
prosperous,  is  to  have  a  poor  government.”® 

Another  of  Talmadge’s  positive  values  was  honesty.  He  wrote: 
“A  man  who  obtains  money  or  property  and  then  tries  to  beat 
his  creditors  out  of  the  money,  builds  up  a  reputation  that  travels 
ahead  of  him.  You  always  have  to  pay  compound  interest  on 
anything  that  you  beat  your  fellow  man  out  of.”’  He  regarded 
promises  as  sacred,  and  always  prided  himself  on  keeping  his 
pledges.  In  his  first  inaugural  address,  he  emphasized  this,  saying: 
“Campaign  promises  and  pledges  are  sacred,  and  every  official 
who  comes  in  office  should  give  his  first  consideration  to  carrying 
out  the  promises  made  to  the  people  of  the  State.”®  Talmadge 
boasted  of  having  kept  his  promises,  and  his  followers  made  a  cam¬ 
paign  slogan  to  that  effect. 

Another  principle  in  which  Talmadge  believed  was  that  of 
the  superiority  of  the  white  race  over  the  Negro.  This  w'as  so 
much  a  part  of  his  frame  of  reference,  as  it  was  of  most  Southern 
farmers  of  his  age  and  period,  that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to 
express  it  vocally.  He  alluded  to  it  briefly,  however,  in  his  inaugural 

4.  Ibid.,  October  3,  1929. 

5.  House  Journal  (1933),  205;  Atlanta  Constitution,  January  28,  1933. 

6.  Eastman  (Georgia)  Times-Journal,  January  10,  1935.  In  his  own  news¬ 
paper,  the  Statesman,  January  22,  1934,  he  said  that  it  was  necessary  to 
choose  between  a  rich  government  and  a  poor  people,  or  a  poor  government 
and  a  rich  people. 

7.  Market  Bulletin,  April  10,  1930. 

8.  House  Journal  (1933),  256. 
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address  in  1933  when  he  reminded  the  General  Assembly  that  it 
had  “left  good  men,  women  and  children,  and  especially  white 
women  and  children”  in  dire  economic  circumstance  which  it  was 
necessary  for  the  legislature  to  relieve.® 

Rural  superiority  was  still  another  of  Talmadge’s  promises.  He 
believed  that  the  best  life  was  the  simple  life  of  the  Bible,  the 
country  school  house  and  the  country  church,  hard  work,  and 
the  agricultural  life.^*‘  Prosperity  would  not  return  to  the  nation 
until  the  value  of  the  land  returned.  He  wrote:  “For  this  land 
has  got  to  come  back.  If  it  doesn’t  come  back,  everything  is  gone. 
The  value  of  this  land  and  a  day’s  work  in  the  sun  has  got  to 
come  back.  .  .  .  Let  us  bring  it  back,  so  we  can  encourage  our 
young  boys  and  young  girls  to  move  out  in  the  country  and  pet 
the  land  and  make  it  home.”^^  Cities  were  regarded  only  as  markets 
for  farmers,  and  their  growth  was  approved  for  this  reason,'^ 

The  church,  especially  the  rural  church,  was  also  a  positive 
value,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  the  work  of  rural  ministers 
was  recognized.  Talmadge  asked  the  people  to  pray  for  him. 
“Thousands  of  people  all  over  this  State  told  me  within  the  past 
ten  weeks  that  they  prayed  for  me  every  day.  1  want  all  of  you 
to  keep  it  up.  At  times,  I  have  felt  that  there  was  a  great  force 
behind  me  that  was  holding  me  up.  Nothing  takes  the  place  of 
prayer.”^®  After  his  first  election  as  governor,  he  wrote:  “If  every¬ 
thing  runs  smooth  and  quiet  after  I  go  into  office  and  I  am  written 
up  as  a  big  man,  you  can  bet  your  boots  that  I  have  sold  you 
out  and  forgotten  you.  But,  if  you  see  a  lot  of  smoke  coming  from 
around  the  capitol,  and  hear  snarls  and  a  heap  of  people  cussing 
me,  just  get  on  your  knees  and  pray  that  I  will  have  the  courage 
to  stand  to  my  guns.”^^  He  advocated  loyalty  to  country  churches 
and  country  preachers.  “Country  preachers  have  the  ‘heaviest 
crosses  to  bear.’  Lots  of  them  work  hard  on  the  farm  for  a  living 
and  go  around  the  circuit  and  preach  on  Sunday  and  do  not  get 
any  pay  for  it  at  all.  .  .  .  Do  not  forget  the  country  preachers.  If 
you  cannot  help  them  with  money,  you  can  help  them  in  other 

9.  md.  (1933),  210. 

10.  Statesman,  December  11.  December  24,  1932;  January  22,  1934. 

11.  Ibid.,  December  11.  1933. 

12.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Biennial  Report  (1927-1928),  4. 

13.  Statesman,  September  11,  1934. 

14.  Ibid.,  December  24.  1932. 
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ways.”^®  He  asked  the  country  preachers  to  pray  over  his  cotton 
holiday  plan  for  farm  relief,  and  he  also  urged  the  “preachers, 
the  teachers,  and  the  church  folk  of  this  state”  to  try  to  “solve 
the  prohibition  problem.”^® 

To  the  values  of  thrift,  honesty,  race  superiority,  rural  su¬ 
periority,  and  the  church,  Talmadge  added  that  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  The  farmer  was  to  improve  his  lot  through  his  own  indus¬ 
try.  “It  is  un-American,”  he  averred,  “to  tell  the  farmers  of  the 
United  Stares  to  slow  up,  curtail  acreage,  etc.  We  have  enough 
idle  lands  now.  We  have  too  many  loafers.  We  need  a  busy  work¬ 
ing  people.”  He  also  stated:  “We  do  not  want  to  become  slaves 
of  our  government.  We  do  not  want  to  become  dependent  upon 
our  government.  We  want  to  be  in  position  as  farmers  to  demand 
and  get  equal  and  just  legislation.”^^  Old  age  pensions  were  in  con¬ 
flict  with  individual  freedom.  In  a  veto  message,  he  wrote:  “I  am 
opposed  to  all  kinds  of  pensions  except  a  soldier’s  pension.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  incentive  of  the  American  people  to  work 
and  lay  up  something  for  their  old  age  destroyed.  We  do  not 
want  to  take  the  pride  and  ambition  from  the  young  men  and 
women  of  our  country  to  take  care  of  their  old  parents.  .  .  .  We 
will  take  something  out  of  their  souls.  ...  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  State  to  support  its  people.”'®  He  emphasized  too  that 
charity  was  not  a  function  of  government,  but  instead  should 
be  left  to  private  initiative  and  to  the  churches.'® 

In  addition  to  positive  values,  Talmadge’s  ideology  contained 
opposition  to  certain  patterns  of  behavior.  He  hated  debt,  and 
constantly  urged  farmers  to  be  thrifty  so  that  they  would  not 
be  in  debt.  Concerning  money  owed  to  Federal  agencies,  he 
wrote:  “We  do  not  want  to  have  so  many  excuses  to  borrow 
Government  money.  This  money  that  we  are  continually,  year 
after  year,  borrowing  from  the  Government  is  leading  us  into 
bad  habits.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  have  the  money  this  year, 
you  will  have  to  get  it  somewhere,  but  make  up  your  mind  to 
work  a  little  harder,  spend  a  little  less,  pay  back  the  government 
loan,  and  never  be  an  applicant  for  it  again.”"®  He  devoted  much 

15.  Market  Bulletin,  December  3,  1931. 

16.  IMd.,  August  27.  1931;  Atlanta  Constitution,  April  23,  1933. 

17.  Market  Bulletin,  January  9,  1930;  April  9,  1931. 

18.  Senate  Journal  (1935),  1954. 

19.  Atlanta  Constitution,  November  24.  1933. 

20.  Market  Bulletin,  April  9.  1931. 
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of  his  energy  while  governor  to  paying  off  the  floating  debt  of 
the  state.  When  the  New  Deal  was  eagerly  lending  money  to 
any  and  all  comers,  Talmadge  was  glad  that  the  constitution  of 
Georgia  prohibited  the  state  from  borrowing  beyond  the  fiscal 
year.  He  said:  “The  United  States  has  its  eyes  on  Georgia.  Geor¬ 
gia  is  sane.  Georgia  is  conservative.  Georgia  knows  you  can’t 
borrow  yourself  out  of  debt.  Georgia  knows  you  can’t  make 
water  run  uphill.  Georgia  knows  you  can’t  drink  yourself  sober. 
It  is  a  man’s  job  we  have  now.”^^  He  would  not  let  the  University 
of  Georgia  borrow  Federal  money  for  the  construction  of  ad¬ 
ditional  buildings,  even  defying  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the 
matter  and  securing  the  passage  of  a  law  specifically  forbidding 
the  University  from  such  borrowing.^^ 

Gambling  with  public  money  he  also  held  to  be  wrong.  Deal¬ 
ing  in  futures  on  the  commodity  exchanges  was  to  his  idea  gambl¬ 
ing,  and  he  opposed  the  Federal  Farm  Board  because  it  engaged 
in  such  activity.  “Is  Congress  going  to  sit  silently  by,”  he  asked, 
“and  endure  a  branch  of  our  Government  backing  up  gambling 
on  a  Stock  Exchange?”  The  cotton  cooperatives  were  also  criti¬ 
cized  because  they  dealt  in  futures  and  thus  gambled.^^  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  he  disapproved  of  personal  gambling 
or  betting.  Indeed,  his  frequent  attendance  at  the  Kentucky  Derby 
and  his  own  participation  in  trotting  races  might  lead  one  to 
suspect  he  placed  a  bet  now  and  then. 

Talmadge  also  opposed  interference  by  outsiders  in  the  affairs 
of  Georgia  and  Georgians.  When  he  was  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture  he  wished  to  restrict  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  the 
state  because  this  out-of-state  product  competed  with  Georgia 
dairy  products.  He  wrote:  “Don’t  let  Georgia  be  the  dumping 
ground  for  products  that  manufacturers  cannot  sell  in  the  States 
where  they  are  made.”^*  When  he  handled  the  textile  strike  of 
1934  by  invoking  martial  law,  he  resented  the  protests  which  he 
received  from  other  sections  of  the  nation,  declaring: 

1  have  received  a  good  many  telegrams  from  New  York,  Washing- 


21.  Senate  Journal  (1935),  1710. 

22.  House  Journal  (1935),  122  123;  Georgia  Laws  (1935),  Part  I.  TlUe  IV, 
No.  20;  Atlanta  Constitution,  January  15,  January  22.  March  24,  1935. 

23.  Market  Bulletin,  February  20.  December  4,  1930. 

24.  nid..  May  16,  1929. 
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ton,  Chicago,  and  Pennsylvania,  demanding  certain  actions  of  the 
Governor  of  Georgia. 

1  want  to  let  these  people  from  outside  the  State  of  Georgia  know 
that  they  have  no  right  to  demand  anything  from  the  officials  of 
Georgia,  and  I  also  want  to  let  them  know  to  quit  interfering  with 
the  people  of  Georgia. 

The  people  of  Georgia  can  handle  this  matter  between  themsclves.^^ 

His  objection  to  outside  interference  became  most  strenuous, 
however,  when  the  Federal  government  was  taking  a  hand.  This 
attitude  first  became  evident  while  he  was  commissioner.  At  that 
time,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  lending  money  to  various  co¬ 
operatives  to  enable  them  to  withhold  their  staple  products  from 
the  market  until  prices  rose.  Talmadge  regarded  this  as  govern¬ 
ment  interference  with  private  enterprise.  He  castigated  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  its  “withering  hand,”  and  maintained  that  the  sooner 
it  took  this  withering  hand  out  of  business,  “the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  man  who  works  and  sweats  in  the  sun  for  a  living.”^*  He 
continued:  “We  have  a  wise  government.  Occasionally,  of  course, 
it  will  make  mistakes  like  the  ‘Noble  Experiment’  of  trying  to 
handle  business.  But  we  have  learned  our  lesson,  and  I  think  that 
the  next  few  years  will  see  the  government  drawing  out  of  all 
lines  of  business.  When  this  is  done,  raw  products  will  stand  a 
better  chance  in  the  open  market.”^^  When  the  farm  board  sug¬ 
gested  that  acreage  be  curtailed  in  order  to  raise  prices,  Talmadge 
attacked  ferociously.  In  capital  letters  he  wrote:  “FIRST,  LET 
OUR  CONGRESS  CURTAIL  THE  ACREAGE  OF  THE 
FARMERS  OF  INDIA  BEFORE  THEY  CURTAIL  THE 
ACREAGE  OF  THE  FARMERS  IN  AMERICA.”  Then,  he 
added,  let  them  do  the  same  for  the  fanners  of  the  Philippines. 
For  the  government  to  attempt  to  curtail  the  acreage  of  American 
farmers  was,  he  believed,  un-American.^” 

W'hen  Talmadge  was  serving  his  second  tenn  as  governor,  he 
also  expressed  his  opposition  to  Federal  interference  by  opposing 
the  ratification  of  the  child  labor  amendment,  the  acceptance 
of  the  national  employment  system,  and  the  establishment  of 
housing  authorities  for  slum  clearance.  Bills  introduced  into  the 

25.  Statesman,  September  18,  1934. 

26.  Market  Bulletin,  February  19,  1931. 

27.  Ibid.,  February  26,  1931. 

28.  Ibid.,  October  16,  1930. 
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General  Assembly  for  carrying  out  these  policies  were  defeated, 
largely  through  his  influence.  He  objected  to  the  Federal  roads 
bureau’s  effort  to  dictate  the  building  of  the  Ball’s  Ferry  bridge 
on  a  Federal  highway  passing  through  Georgia.  He  also  main¬ 
tained  that  the  city  of  Gainesville  could  be  rehabilitated  after  the 
disastrous  tornado  of  1936  without  any  Federal  aid.^® 

His  whole  attitude  toward  Federal  “interference”  was  summed 
up  in  an  address  made  at  Macon  in  1936,  when  Talmadge  was 
accepting  the  “nomination”  of  the  so-called  Grass  Roots  Con¬ 
vention  for  president  of  the  United  States.  He  admonished  his 
audience:  “Go  back  to  the  doctrine  of  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  warned  us  that  autocrats  would  rise  up 
in  the  name  of  emergency  to  tear  down  our  form  of  government. 
And  that  sturdy  soldier,  George  Washington,  said  that  whenever 
this  happens,  to  rise  up  and  smite  them.”®® 

11 

Talmadge’s  frame  of  reference  was  a  simple  one,  based  on  a 
simple,  rural  way  of  life.  The  complications  of  a  great  depression 
posed  a  challenge  which  he  was  not  ideologically  equipped  to 
meet.  His  aims  and  objectives  were  simple,  narrow,  and  unable 
to  cope  with  a  complex  situation,  more  suitable  for  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  his  childhood  than  for  the  period  when  he  held  power. 
His  values  might  have  led  an  individual  to  the  good  life,  but  when 
they  were  translated  into  public  policies,  they  were  significantly 
inadequate. 

Talmadges’  aims  and  objectives  have  been  extracted  from  cam¬ 
paign  speeches,  from  the  platform  of  the  Macon  Grass  Roots 
Convention  in  1936,  from  his  speeches  and  messages  as  governor, 
from  writings,  and  from  his  actions. 

His  earliest  expressed  objective  was  to  improve  the  farmer’s 
lor.  Throughout  the  pages  of  the  Market  Bulletin  for  five  years 
he  carried  the  theme  of  better  farming  methods.  More  specifically, 
he  fought  for  a  better  fertilizer  inspection  law,  for  tariff  equality 

29.  Augusta  (Georgia)  Chronicle,  March  2,  1935;  Columbus  (Georgia)  En¬ 
quirer,  January  26,  July  1.  1935;  Savannah  Morning  News,  June  30.  1935; 
Valdosta  (Georgia)  Times,  April  10,  1936;  Calhoun  (Georgia)  Times,  July  4. 
1935;  May  7,  1936;  Atlanta  Journal,  April  13,  1936;  Atlanta  Constitution, 
May  26,  June  14,  June  27,  June  28.  1935;  New  York  Times,  July  7,  1935. 

30.  New  York  Times,  January  30,  1936. 
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for  agricultural  products,  and  for  a  cotton  holiday  for  one  year 
in  order  to  reduce  the  surplus  and  raise  prices.  He  also  demanded 
the  reduction  of  freight  rates  on  commodities  and  control  of  co¬ 
operatives  which  in  his  opinion  were  frequently  guilty  of  cheating 
the  farmer.  He  approved  of  reasonable  Federal  aid  to  agriculture, 
but  denied  that  the  early  New  Deal  program  of  killing  pigs  and 
plowing  under  crops  was  reasonable.^^ 

The  second  of  Talmadge’s  aims  and  objectives  was  to  aid  the 
little  man.  This  he  hoped  to  do  by  reducing  the  state  property 
tax;  by  cutting  motor  license  tags  to  three  dollars;  by  support¬ 
ing  laws  to  prevent  the  failure  of  banks;  by  reducing  utility  rates 
to  all  consumers;  by  the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
limiting  the  amount  of  Federal  taxes;  by  reducing  letter  postage 
from  three  to  two  cents.^^  His  failure  to  include  slum  clearance 
projects,  better  labor  laws,  social  security,  or  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  may  be  noted. 

Talmadge’s  third  aim  was  to  guarantee  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  to  all  citizens.  In  his  inaugural  address  in  1933  he  explained 
it  thus:  “The  first  duty  of  the  State  as  I  see  it,  after  protecting 
a  man  in  making  an  honest  living,  is  to  provide  for  our  schools 
and  give  our  children  the  opportunity  of  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation,  in  the  elementary  branches  of  the  English  language.  If 
this  is  neglected  we  are  damming  the  stream  at  its  source.  W  atch 
the  common  schools  and  protect  them.”^^  He  worked  for  the 
full  payment  of  teachers,  borrowing  money  when  necessary  to 
meet  past  due  obligations  for  the  schools.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  noted  that  he  vetoed  a  state  law  which  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  seven  months’  school  for  all  schools  in  Georgia,  and  he 
also  vetoed  a  law  to  furnish  textbooks  in  the  public  schools.®* 

A  fourth  objective  was  to  balance  the  state  budget.  He  urged 
considerable  reduction  in  state  expenditures;  he  worked  success¬ 
fully  for  payment  of  the  floating  debt.  He  applied  the  same  ob¬ 
jective  to  the  Federal  government,  demanding  a  reduction  of 

31.  Greensboro  (Georgia)  Herald- Journal,  June  25,  1926;  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  September  7,  1930;  July  5,  1932;  New  York  Times,  January  30,  1936; 
Market  Bulletin,  August  27,  1931. 

32.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  5,  1932;  July  5,  1936;  New  York  Times, 
January  30,  1936. 

33.  House  Journal  (1933),  209. 

34.  Executive  Minutes  (1933),  79,  435;  ibid.  (1934),  345,  34B;  Senate  Jour- 
nal  (1935),  1963-64;  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  5,  1932;  March  29,  1935. 
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Federal  spending  by  25  per  cent,  an  annually  balanced  budget, 
a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  Federal  borrowing  to  one 
year  except  in  time  of  war  and  to  repel  invasion,  and  another 
amendment  to  prevent  the  issuance  of  Federal  bonds  except  by 
national  referendum.^® 

The  fifth  general  objective  was  to  strengthen  the  executive 
branch  of  the  state  government.  He  desired  to  remove  the  “with¬ 
ering  hand”  of  a  former  highway  commissioner  from  the  state 
highway  department  and  to  establish  the  commission  on  a  basis 
which  would  make  it  responsible  to  the  incumbent  governor. 
He  advocated  legislation  to  make  the  terms  of  office  of  all  sub¬ 
ordinate  officials  coincide  with  those  of  their  respective  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  He  proposed  a  state  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  create  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  and  give  to  him 
as  well  as  to  the  governor  a  four-year  term.®®  In  his  actions  as 
governor,  he  stretched  to  the  utmost  his  executive  powers,  at  one 
time  resurrecting  a  law  of  1821  in  order  to  carry  out  his  will.®^ 
Talmadge’s  sixth  objective  was  to  maintain  state  rights  in  the 
face  of  what  he  termed  Federal  encroachment.  He  advocated 
abolition  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board;  he  supported  and  praised 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1935  *93^  ^or  its  stand 

against  the  constitutionality  of  New  Deal  legislation;  he  called 
on  the  Federal  government  to  get  out  of  business  at  the  earliest 
opportunity;  he  opposed  the  collection  of  taxes  by  any  board  or 
bureau  in  Washington;  he  affirmed  the  faith  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  own  faith  in  the  constitution;  he  expressed  his  belief  in 
individualism  and  his  opposition  to  regimentation.®* 

The  generally  negative  character  of  Talmadge’s  aims  and  ob- 


35.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  5,  1932;  July  5,  1934;  July  5,  1936;  New 
York  Times,  January  30,  1936. 

36.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  5,  1932;  July  5,  1934. 

37.  The  Columbus  Enquirer,  July  25,  1933,  interestingly  pointed  out  that 
Talmadge  had  discovered  a  great  deal  of  authority  which  the  executive  was 
not  known  to  possess.  This  would,  it  believed,  set  a  precedent  and  cause 
cliques  and  factions  which  might  find  themselves  subject  to  the  executive 
pruning  knife  to  be  more  cooperative  with  the  governor.  “This  change,”  it 
concluded,  “may  not  come  in  the  present  governor’s  administration,  but  it 
will  come  eventually.  The  people  will  demand  it.”  The  Calhoun  Times,  May 
21,  1936,  on  the  other  hand  felt  that  the  executive  was  too  strong.  It  mut¬ 
tered  editorially  that  “Any  man  who  will  do  all  that  the  law  will  allow 
him  is  a  d-n  rascal.” 

38.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  5.  1932;  July  5.  1936;  New  York  Times, 
January  30.  1936. 
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jectives  is  clear.  He  advocated  retrenchment,  retreat,  and  with¬ 
drawal,  suggesting  little  in  the  way  of  positive  action.  Ideologically 
he  was  closer  in  1936  to  the  Republican  party  than  he  was  to  the 
Democratic,  which  was  abundantly  clear  to  Georgians  as  well 
as  to  others  in  many  parts  of  the  nation.®® 

Ill 

The  techniques  by  which  Talmadge  hoped  to  achieve  his  ob¬ 
jectives  were  three:  first,  get  elected  to  office;  second,  achieve 
power  for  himself;  and  third,  attack  the  opposition,  a  corollary 
to  the  first  two. 

The  first  step  in  getting  elected  was  to  plan  and  organize  care¬ 
fully.  There  is  no  evidence  of  much  organization  before  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1932,  when  Talmadge  first  ran  for  governor.  Beginning 
then,  careful  planning  went  into  each  campaign.  The  speaking 
itinerary  was  decided  on  the  basis  of  requests  from  the  various 
localities.  If  enough  people  wrote  to  ask  for  a  visit  from  the  can¬ 
didate,  one  was  scheduled.  The  state  was  divided  roughly  into 
fifths,  and  not  more  than  two  speeches  were  arranged  consecutive¬ 
ly  within  each  section.  The  area  would  be  returned  to  later,  how¬ 
ever,  because  it  was  not  considered  wise  to  leave  any  section 
alone  for  long  at  a  time.  Speeches  were  seldom  made  in  a  county 
that  was  regarded  as  hopeless  to  carry.  Nor  were  campaign 
speeches  made  in  areas  that  were  regarded  as  certain;  these  sections 
were  visited  after  the  campaign  was  over  in  order  to  thank  the 
candidate’s  friends.  A  “Black  Book”  was  kept  containing  the  names, 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  all  local  political  leaders 
who  were  favorable  to  Talmadge.  When  a  speech  was  scheduled 
within  their  area,  they  were  reached  by  circular.^® 

On  the  local  level,  organization  was  also  maintained.  First,  the 
county  leaders  called  on  the  most  influential  man  in  each  militia 
district.  If  he  was  already  for  Talmadge,  then  the  leaders  did  not 

39.  Georgia  newspapers  pointed  out  his  Republican  ideology  and  Republi¬ 
can  audiences  applauded  Talmadge  on  his  tour  of  the  East  in  1935.  Atlanta 
Constitufion.  May  8.  May  19,  May  23.  June  13.  September  18,  September  20. 
1935;  February  12,  1936;  Augusta  Chronicle,  September  4,  1935;  February 
12.  1936;  Columbus  Enquirer,  December  9,  1935. 

40.  Charles  D.  Redwine,  in  Interview  with  author,  August  27,  1951.  Red- 
wine  was  Talmadge’s  campaign  manager  twice,  unsuccessful  Talmadge  candi¬ 
date  for  governor  in  1936.  and  commissioner  of  revenue  under  Governor  Her¬ 
man  Talmadge  in  1951. 
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worry  about  that  district.  If  he  was  against  him,  then  the  workers 
called  on  his  lieutenants.  If  they  were  against  him,  the  workers 
called  on  individual  voters,  talking  to  each  about  voting  for  Tal¬ 
madge.  Funds  were  needed  chiefly  to  provide  transportation  to  the 
polls  for  country  people  without  cars,  and  to  pay  workers  on 
election  day.  Usually  the  state  headquarters  supplied  around  $300, 
and  the  county  raised  the  rest.  A  campaign  in  Cobb  County  cost 
approximately  $1,500  during  the  1930’s.^^ 

W'hether  or  not  this  degree  of  organization  constituted  a  political 
machine  was  a  question  often  raised.  Merriam  and  Gosnell  have 
defined  a  political  machine  as  an  organization  which  controls  the 
nomination  and  election  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
officers;  the  appointment  and  removal  of  officials;  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  law-making  process;  and  the  dispensation 
of  accommodations  and  favors.^^  If  this  definition  be  accepted, 
Talmadge  did  not  have  a  machine.  While  he  controlled  appoint¬ 
ments  and  removals  and  dispensed  favors,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
he  did  not  control  the  nomination  and  election  of  officials  other 
than  himself,  except  in  rare  instances  and  he  certainly  did  not 
control  the  passage  of  legislation.  In  fact,  most  of  the  time  he  had 
a  hostile  legislature  with  which  to  contend.  The  source  of  his 
power  lay  not  in  a  machine  but  in  his  ability  to  appeal  to  the 
voters  and  to  exploit  opportunities  with  vigor  and  initiative.  He 
was  an  individualist  and  a  leader,  not  a  machine  boss. 

The  major  technique  used  by  Talmadge  in  order  to  be  elected 
was  to  appeal  to  the  rural  voters.  Because  of  the  county  unit 
system  used  in  Democratic  primaries  in  Georgia,  rural  counties 
carried  a  disproportionate  weight  in  campaigns  in  comparison 
with  urban  counties.  However,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Tal¬ 
madge  received  a  majority  of  all  popular  votes  in  every  victory 
from  1926  to  1936  except  one:  in  1932,  when  seven  candidates 
were  on  the  ballot,  he  received  a  large  plurality.  Nevertheless, 
liis  campaigns  were  geared  to  the  necessity  for  carrying  rural 
counties,  l  ie  appealed  to  the  farmers  first  through  his  dress  and 
manners.  His  famous  red  galluses  made  their  initial  appearance 

41.  John  A.  Heck,  in  Interview  with  author,  August  31,  1951.  Heck  was 
a  former  member  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  under  Eugene  Talmadge 
and  was  a  Cobb  County  Herman  Talmadge  leader  in  1951. 

42.  Charles  Edward  Merriam  and  Harold  Foote  Gosnell.  The  American 
Party  System  (New  York.  1940),  172. 
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in  1926  and  became  a  Talmadge  symbol  passed  on  down  to  his 
son,  Herman.  “My  countrymen”  or  “My  fellowcountrymen”  was 
his  salutation,  reminiscent  of  the  Populist  leader,  Tom  Watson.^* 
Hill-billy  fiddlers  such  as  “Fiddlin’  John”  Carson  and  hill-billy 
songs  enlivened  the  proceedings.  One  such  song,  to  the  tune  of 
“Steamboat  Bill,”  went  as  follows: 

Some  say  Talmadge  doesn’t  look  very  fair; 

Say  he  tries  to  hide  his  face  with  a  lock  of  his  hair. 

Say  Claude  will  be  elected,  but  I’m  here  to  declare 
He’ll  never  get  higher  than  the  Judge’s  chair.^^ 

A  rally  at  Bainbridge  in  1934  included  on  the  program  a  parade 
of  floats,  an  air  show,  the  dedication  of  the  newly  completed 
Florida  highway,  and  a  free  barbecue.  Talmadge  came  to  the  plat¬ 
form  wearing  a  red,  white  and  blue  paper  cap,  and  he  mopped 
his  face  in  the  hot  sun  with  a  red  bandanna.  He  secured  rapport 
with  the  crowd  by  shouting  out  questions,  to  which  the  crowd 
returned  thunderous  answers.  He  also  called  for  a  show  of  hands 
in  response  to  the  query  as  to  who  would  vote  for  him.  A  small 
group  of  friends  usually  accompanied  Talmadge  to  mingle  with 
the  audience  and  call  out  questions,  either  those  which  Talmadge 
w'anted  to  answer  or  those  which  they  discovered  the  crowd  want¬ 
ed  to  have  answered.  Often,  however,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
these  men  to  speak,  because  spectators  took  care  of  their  own 
questions.  Talmadge  also  told  jokes  on  himself.  He  told  of  a 
farmer  at  Elberton  who  came  up  to  him  after  a  speech  there  and 
said,  “Mr.  Talmadge,  I  can’t  read  and  1  can’t  write,  but  I  can  smell 
and  1  shore  am  for  you.”^® 

Talmadge  appealed  to  the  farmers  in  other  ways  also.  He  made 
sly  fun  of  city  people  with  such  remarks  as:  “God  made  grass 
for  cows  to  eat,  not  for  city  people  to  chop  it  off  with  a  lawn 
mower.”  He  professed  ignorance  of  a  golf  “course,  or  tee,  or  lee, 
or  whatever  you  call  it.”  Members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 

43.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  5,  August  8,  September  9,  1932;  A.  L.  Hen¬ 
son.  Red  Galluses  (Boston.  1945),  60-65;  C.  Vann  Woodward.  Tom  Watson: 
Agrarian  Rebel  (New  York,  1938),  128. 

44.  Statesman,  August  7,  1934. 

45.  Atlanta  Constitution,  August  13,  1926;  August  28,  September  10.  1932; 
July  5,  1934;  Eastman  Times-Journal,  July  5,  1934;  Savannah  Morning  News, 
August  4,  1926;  Greensboro  Herald-Journal,  December  23,  1932;  Tom  Linder, 
in  interview  with  author,  August  29,  1951.  Linder  was  an  early  supporter  of 
Talmadge  and  held  several  offices  under  him.  In  1951  he  was  commissioner 
of  agriculture. 
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were  called  “slick  fellows  from  the  city.”  He  claimed  that  the 
old  supporters  of  Tom  Watson  were  supporting  him,  and  state¬ 
ments  to  that  effect  were  proffered  by  some.^“  He  also  claimed 
at  all  times  that  he  had  “kept  his  promises,”  and  this  became  the 
great  Talmadge  slogan. 

That  Talmadge  was  successful  in  reaching  the  votes  and  the 
hearts  of  the  rural  people  was  attested  by  the  editor  of  the  Athens 
Banner j  who  said: 

He  seems  to  understand  them  and  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
trials  and  troubles.  If  anything  goes  wrong  with  them,  right  for  ’Gene 
Talmadge  they  go— there  they  find  consolation  and  a  friend  they 
can  depend  upon.  That  may  be  the  reason  for  the  hypnotic  influence 
he  appears  to  have  over  a  great  mass  of  people.  ...  It  is  a  mystery  to 
us,  but  to  them  it  is  natural.  There  is  no  high  fainting  talk,  they  can 
understand  ’Gene  and  ’Gene  understands  them,  so  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  Over  at  Sardis,  barefooted  men,  scantily  dressed— just 
a  pair  of  overalls— shook  his  hands,  put  their  arms  around  his  shoulders 
and  told  him  of  their  troubles.  These  men  are  as  loyal  to  Governor 
Talmadge  as  were  their  ancestors  to  Lee  and  Jackson.^^ 

In  the  content  of  his  campaign  material,  Talmadge  used  sev¬ 
eral  other  devices  for  winning  election.  He  was  adept  at  chang¬ 
ing  the  subject  if  his  opponents  attacked  him.  In  1931,  when 
a  legislative  investigating  committee  charged  Talmadge  with  a 
misdemeanor  and/or  felony,  mis-appropriation  of  funds,  and  ef¬ 
forts  at  favoritism,  impeachment  efforts  failed.  However,  the 
legislature  forbade  him  to  write  any  more  editorials  in  the  Market 
Bulletin.  Talmadge  successfully  turned  the  spotlight  on  this  pro¬ 
hibition  and  ignored  the  legislative  charges.  He  represented  to 
the  farmers  that  he  had  been  standing  up  for  their  rights  and  was 
therefore  “muzzled”;  he  never  answered  the  question  concerning 
misuse  of  funds.^®  In  1936  he  also  shifted  from  the  point  of  attack 
to  safer  ground.  In  that  year  he  removed  from  office  the  state 
treasurer  and  the  comptroller-general  for  their  failure  to  approve 
his  determination  to  manage  the  state  without  an  appropriation 
law.  When  a  storm  of  protest  arose,  he  met  the  challenge  not  on 

46.  Statesman,  March  12,  1934;  Market  Bulletin,  July  17,  1930;  Macon 
(Georgia)  Telegraph,  September  1,  1934;  Atlanta  Constitution,  October  26, 
October  30,  1930;  August  9,  1934. 

47.  Quoted  in  the  Statesman,  July  31.  1934. 

48.  Senate  Journal  (1931),  758-63;  House  Journal  (1931),  1295-98;  Georgia 
Laws  (1931).  Part  I.  Title  II,  No.  297;  Market  Bulletin,  December  24,  1931. 
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the  grounds  of  his  legal  right  so  to  act,  but  on  the  unrelated  basis 
that  as  a  Democrat  he  was  simply  trying  to  secure  for  Georgia 
a  voice  in  national  policy-making.  The  New  Dealers,  he  said,  had 
tried  to  force  their  program  through  the  Georgia  legislature,  and 
when  they  failed,  had  deliberately  blocked  the  passage  of  an 
appropriations  bill  in  order  to  force  an  extra  session.  To  prevent 
this,  he  had  been  compelled  to  remove  the  two  officers.^®  This 
time,  however,  he  was  not  successful  in  distracting  the  people’s 
attention. 

Talmadge  also  had  the  knack  of  seizing  upon  certain  charges 
against  him  and  bragging  about  them.  A  revelation  in  1929  that 
he  had  accepted  S500  from  an  organized  lobby  to  promote  higher 
tariffs  was  turned  off  by  him  when  he  said,  “I  am  going  to  be 
a  party  to  seeing  that  some  more  is  spent  in  the  future,”  claiming 
that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  When  he  was  charged 
with  illegally  expending  state  funds  as  commissioner  to  bolster 
the  price  of  hogs,  he  maintained  that  he  was  “prouder”  of  this 
expenditure  than  of  any  other  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  “muzzling”  of  his  editorials  he  claimed  as  the  great¬ 
est  compliment  his  writings  had  ever  received.'^®  Talmadge  under¬ 
stood  the  principles  of  legal  defense  before  a  jury,  whether  that 
jury  was  twelve  men  or  the  Georgia  electorate. 

Talmadge  also  used  the  “band-wagon”  technique.  Theoretically 
impartial  observers  at  campaign  rallies  estimated  the  size  of  the 
crowds,  and  their  figures  were  blazoned  across  the  newspapers.*^^ 
Such  estimates  as  that  of  thirty  thousand  people  at  Bainbridge  in 
1934  gave  the  impression  that  Talmadge  was  invincible.  This  de¬ 
vice  was  later  turned  against  him  decisively  in  1936. 

Contrary  to  the  prevalent  impression,  very  little  appeal  was 
made  to  race  prejudice  in  the  years  under  discussion.  Such  an 
appeal  was  not  necessary  for  vote-getting  at  that  time,  as  Tal¬ 
madge  was  clearly  in  command  of  the  situation.  However,  two 
examples  have  been  found.  In  1934,  when  Judge  Claude  Pittman 
was  running  for  governor  against  Talmadge,  the  judge  was  charg¬ 
ed  with  altering  to  life  imprisonment  a  death  sentence  against  a 

49.  Atlanta  Constitution,  March  28,  1936. 

50.  November  10,  1929;  July  15,  1931;  Market  Bulletin,  December  24, 
1931. 

51.  Atlanta  Constitution.  July  5,  1934;  July  14,  July  24,  July  29,  July  30, 
August  2,  August  12,  etc.,  1932. 
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Negro  convicted  of  rape.“"  The  other  use  of  race  prejudice  was 
in  1936.  At  that  time  Talmadge  planned  to  offer  himself  as  a 
presidential  candidate  in  the  Georgia  preferential  primary.  At  a 
convention  held  in  Macon  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  him, 
scurrilous  pamphlets  called  the  Georgia  WomarCs  World  were 
distributed  to  all  delegates.  These  pamphlets  showed  photographs 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  taken  with  Negroes.®®  No  further 
use  was  made  of  them,  however. 

Successful  campaigning  requires  another  device:  the  ability  to 
secure  funds.  Interestingly  enough,  while  most  of  Talmadge’s  con¬ 
tributors  were  people  who  gave  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar,  large 
amounts  were  frequently  given  by  prominent  business  men.  A 
large  contractor  was  a  generous  supporter;  big  eastern  and  north¬ 
ern  manufacturers  paid  for  the  Macon  convention  of  1936;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  wealthy  Candler  family  made  one  of  the  larger  con¬ 
tributions  in  1936.  Support  was  also  offered  by  the  presence 
at  Macon  of  a  number  of  important  Georgia  manufacturers.  Even 
the  president  of  the  Georgia  Power  Company  wrote  a  letter  in 
which  he  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  governor.®^  This  com¬ 
bination  of  financial  support  from  the  right  wing  of  the  party 
with  sheer  numbers  of  votes  from  the  rural  elements  created  an 
almost  invincible  political  union. 

Getting  elected  was  Talmadge’s  first  technique  for  carrying 
out  his  ideology;  achieving  power  was  his  second.  To  achieve 
power,  his  most  spectacular  device  was  to  remove  from  office 
all  who  opposed  or  thwarted  his  purposes.  When  he  became  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture  in  1927,  he  removed  every  employee  of 
the  department  except  the  janitor,  and  he  “couldn’t  find  him.” 
In  1932,  he  removed  several  employees  of  the  state  veterinarian 
in  order  to  enforce  economy,  over  the  violent  protest  of  the 
veterinarian.  As  governor,  he  removed  the  commissioner  of  motor 
vehicles  until  that  official  agreed  to  sell  license  tags  for  three  dol¬ 
lars.  Later,  he  held  a  public  hearing  of  charges  against  the  Public 

52.  Ibid.,  August  3,  1934. 

63.  Benjamin  Stolberg,  “Buzz  Windrlp,”  In  Nation,  CXLII  (1936),  316-17. 
Bundles  of  these  pamphlets  were  later  found  in  the  car  of  Talmadge’s  step¬ 
son.  Atlanta  Constitution,  February  18,  1936. 

54.  Comptroller-General’s  Office,  Campaig^n  Elxpenses,  1932,  1934,  1936; 
United  States  Congress,  Senate,  Special  (Committee  to  Investigate  Lobby  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Hearings,  Senate  Documents,  74th  Congress,  1st  Session,  pp.  1957 
et  seq.:  Stolberg.  “Buzz  Windrlp,’’  loc.  cit.,  318;  Preston  Arkwright  to  William 
Chamberlain,  May  20,  1935  (copy  in  possession  of  the  author). 
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Service  Commission,  the  members  of  which  were  elected,  and 
removed  them  from  office  until  the  next  election.  He  did  the 
same  to  two  members  of  the  State  Highway  Board  because  of 
their  refusal  to  discharge  certain  employees.  Finally,  he  removed 
the  state  treasurer  and  comptroller-general  in  1936  when  they 
refused  to  countersign  warrants  in  the  absence  of  an  appropria¬ 
tions  act.^®  Thus  all  officials,  whether  appointive  or  elective, 
were  brought  under  the  governor’s  control. 

Talmadge’s  second  method  for  achieving  power  was  to  use 
martial  law.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  enforce  his  removal 
of  state  highway,  board  members  in  1933.''®  It  was  also  used  to 
break  the  textile  strike  of  1934.®^  This  method  was  employed  only 
where  removal  had  failed  to  settle  the  issue,  but  it  caused  many 
charges  of  dictatorship  to  be  hurled  at  the  governor. 

If  removal  and  martial  law  both  failed,  Talmadge  had  recourse 
to  the  courts.  His  removal  of  certain  Department  of  Agriculture 
employees  went  to  the  state  Supreme  Court  for  final  settlement. 
His  fight  to  bar  oleomargarine  from  sale  in  Georgia  was  taken 
to  the  Federal  district  court.  The  removal  of  two  highway  board 
members  also  went  through  the  courts,  as  did  that  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Public  Service  Commission.  The  reduction  of 
utility  rates  by  the  newly  appointed  Talmadge  commission  in 
1933  created  almost  one  hundred  court  cases  in  two  years.  The 
Supreme  Court  also  decided  the  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
treasurer  and  comptroller-general.  Talmadge  began  a  suit  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  order  to  invalidate  the  Bankhead 
Cotton  Control  Act,  but  Congress  repealed  the  law  before  the 
case  was  heard.’^'*  In  nearly  every  case  the  governor  was  the 
victor. 


55.,  Executive  Minutes  (1933),  233,  240-41;  ibid.  (1936),  15;  Atlanta 
Journal,  June  26,  1927;  Atlanta  Constitution,  January  29,  1932;  March  20, 
March  21,  1933. 
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Certain  financial  powers  belonging  to  the  governor  enabled 
Talmadge  to  gain  power.  By  the  use  of  a  long  dormant  law  per¬ 
mitting  the  executive  to  suspend  taxes,  he  reduced  license  tags 
to  three  dollars  each.  As  director  of  the  budget,  he  had  the  au¬ 
thority  to  reduce  the  property  tax  assessment,  which  he  did  in 
1933  and  again  in  1934.  These  actions  were  popular  with  the 
public.  He  was  authorized  to  reduce  the  budget  if  revenue  did  not 
equal  expenditures;  this  authority  he  exercised  until  the  budget 
balanced,  sometimes  making  it  the  excuse  for  dismissal  of  political 
opponents  from  office.’®  He  also  threatened  to  raise  the  tax  assess¬ 
ment  on  telephone  company  property  unless  the  rate  reductions 
ordered  by  the  Public  Serv'ice  Commission  were  accepted.®®  Tal¬ 
madge  utilized  his  financial  powers  to  their  limits. 

The  governor’s  veto  was  stiU  another  method  of  achieving 
power  and  carrying  out  his  ideology.  In  1935  Talmadge  blocked 
the  New  Deal  program  in  Georgia  by  use  of  his  influence  and 
the  veto.  Among  the  bills  vetoed  were  the  old  age  pension,  free 
school  books,  a  seven-month  school  term,  and  sterilization  of  the 
criminally  insane.  Many  other  New  Deal  measures  were  not  even 
passed  because  of  the  influence  of  the  governor.  In  1935  Talmadge 
vetoed  seven  constitutional  amendments,  fifty-three  general  bills, 
and  one  hundred  local  measures.  The  Columbus  Enquirer  wonder¬ 
ed  why  the  state  bothered  to  have  a  legislature.®^ 

Through  patronage  and  appointments,  Talmadge  had  another 
device  for  achieving  power.  It  was  his  duty  to  assign  state  funds 
to  certain  banks,  thus  benefiting  the  banks.  His  influence  over 
the  State  Highway  Board  gave  him  a  voice  in  the  awarding 
of  contracts.  He  apportioned  the  state  printing  contracts.  In  1933 
he  had  forty-three  board  appointments  at  his  disposal,  and  from 
time  to  time  special  vacancies  arose,  such  as  attorneys  to  assist 
with  his  numerous  court  cases.  More  farmers  than  before  re¬ 
ceived  a  share  in  this  patronage.®^  The  governor  also  granted 

59.  Executive  Minutes  (1933),  64,  217;  ibid.  (1934),  347;  ibid.  (1936),  71; 
Atlanta  Constitution,  March  25,  October  4,  1933. 
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pardons  as  friendly  favors,  as  in  the  case  of  Big  Jim  Morton,  a 
bank  robber.®^  During  his  first  term  he  granted  317  pardons  and 
341  paroles.  Only  104  of  the  pardons  were  recommended  by  the 
Prison  Commission.®^  Many  clemency  actions  as  reported  in  the 
Executive  Minutes  bore  the  notation  “Recommended  by  citizens” 
or  “Has  a  job.” 

As  the  state  leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  Talmadge  had 
additional  methods  of  achieving  power.  He  had  himself  named 
as  National  Democratic  Committeeman  when  a  vacancy  arose. 
Through  his  control  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  he  prevented  a  presidential  preferential  primary  in  1936  until 
public  outcry  forced  him  to  change  his  stand.  He  hand-picked 
his  candidate  for  the  governorship  in  1936,  as  well  as  for  treasurer 
and  comptroller-general.®^  Talmadge  was  less  successful  in  using 
his  strictly  political  devices,  however,  than  in  using  those  where 
his  personality  could  directly  influence  the  public. 

Talmadge’s  techniques,  then,  were:  first,  to  get  elected;  and 
second,  to  achieve  power.  His  third  technique  was  to  attack  the 
opposition.  The  three  major  targets  of  his  attacks  were  his  po¬ 
litical  opponents.  Big  Business,  and  the  New  Deal.  When  he  was 
campaigning  in  1926,  he  called  his  opponent’s  friends  the  “deadliest 
swarm  of  boll  weevils  in  this  state.”  He  also  produced  affidavits 
to  prove  that  the  opponent  had  assessed  his  employees  for  campaign 
funds.  In  a  later  campaign  he  displayed  affidavits  charging  his 
gubernatorial  opponents  with  corrupt  agreements  in  highway 
paving  contracts.  He  called  a  candidate  for  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture  the  “uncle  of  the  fertilizer  trust,”  a  serious  charge  in  fer¬ 
tilizer-conscious  rural  Georgia.®®  Such  charges  were  used  to  secure 
a  breathing  space  for  himself  by  putting  his  opponents  momen¬ 
tarily  on  the  defensive.  They  were  not  a  major  part  of  his  cam¬ 
paigning;  Talmadge  did  not  hurl  invective  for  its  own  sake. 

Talmadge’s  chief  dragon  while  he  was  commisioner  was  Big 
Business.  When  the  price  of  tobacco  was  low  in  1928,  he  charged 
collusion  on  the  part  of  the  tobacco  interests  and  asked  the  Federal 
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Trade  Commission  to  investigate.  He  blasted  at  the  railroads  when 
they  requested  permission  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  increase  freight  rates  on  watermelons.  He  attacked  the 
freight  rate  differentials  between  sections,  and  urged  businessmen 
all  over  the  state  to  “wake  up”  and  come  to  the  support  of  South¬ 
ern  farmers.  Because  New  York  bankers  engaged  in  futures  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  cotton,  he  blamed  them  for  the  low  price  of 
cotton.  He  assailed  an  alleged  combination  of  cotton  seed  crushers 
for  the  low  price  of  cotton  seed.®’  His  most  virulent  assault  on 
Big  Business  was  in  an  editorial  in  the  Market  Bulletin  entitled 
“Mastodons.”  After  describing  a  visit  to  a  museum  during  which 
he  had  been  informed  that  little  rodents  had  exterminated  the 
mastodon  by  eating  off  its  feet,  he  warned  Big  Business  to  expect 
the  same  fate.  He  wrote: 

These  Mastodons  are  so  large  that  it  takes  a  fleet  of  automobiles 
for  each  one  of  them.  Their  average  days  work  is  about  six  hours 
a  day  and  for  this  they  receive  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  pitiful  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  people  who  raise  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  which  all  the  wealth  is  produced  are  being  trod  down 
by  these  monsters  and  are  not  receiving  the  cost  of  producing  their 
raw  products. 

Look  out  Mastodons!  History  repeats  itself!  Too  hungry,  these 
little  rodents  will  eat  off  your  feet.®* 

When  Talmadge  became  governor.  Big  Business  was  replaced 
as  the  dragon  by  the  New  Deal.  In  a  speech  at  Murphy,  North 
Carolina,  the  governor  criticized  the  “picnics  and  follies”  of  the 
New  Deal.  He  attacked  the  Federal  spending  program  for  hir¬ 
ing  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  “aesthetic  dancing”  and  “ballet 
etiquette,”  and  for  launching  a  plan  to  “survey  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.”  “I  would  like  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  too,”  he  continued,  “but  1  don’t  think  it  would  be 
treating  the  balance  of  the  country  right  for  the  government  to 
send  me  over  there  on  a  pleasure,  sight  seeing,  loafing,  survey¬ 
ing  trip.”®®  He  called  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  a  “radical 
in  extreme  form.”  He  argued  that  it  would  be  a  “national  calamity” 
for  the  President  to  be  renominated.  In  one  statement  which  at- 

67.  Market  Bulletin,  March  13.  April  3,  1930;  Atlanta  Constitution,  August 
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tracted  considerable  criticism  because  of  its  apparent  reference  to 
the  President’s  physical  handicap,  he  said:  “The  next  President 
who  goes  into  the  White  House  will  be  a  man  who  knows  what 
it  is  to  work  in  the  sun  fourteen  hours  a  day.  That  man  will  be 
able  to  walk  a  two-by-four  plank,  too.”^®  He  expostulated  against 
the  “Communist”  tendencies  of  the  New  Dealers.  A  Communist 
ring  in  Washington  had  taken  hold,  he  claimed;  the  child  labor 
amendment  was  copied  from  Russia;  the  banking  reform  act  and 
the  W'agner  Labor  Relations  Act  were  completely  Communistic 
and  alien  to  the  spirit  of  America;  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
had  copied  Communism  by  refusing  to  allow  denominational 
churches  to  be  built  at  Norris,  Tennessee.  He  charged  that  “The 
NR  A,  the  AAA,  the  TVA  are  all  in  the  Russian  primer,  and 
the  President  has  made  the  statement  that  he  has  read  it  twelve 
times.”’^  Talmadge  was  violently  opposed  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  When  he  failed  to  attend  a  giant 
rally  for  the  President  in  Atlanta,  his  excuse  was  that  he  was 
“spending  the  day  hunting  and  farming— hunting  something  to 
plant  that  there’s  not  any  processing  tax  on.”’“  In  a  widely  quoted 
statement  he  termed  the  young  men  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  “bums  and  loafers.”  He  added:  “When 
you  mobilize  people  who  want  to  loaf  and  want  to  be  bums  you 
can  mobilize  them  all  right,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
demobilizing  them,  that  is  a  great  question.”^®  The  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admini- 
\  stration  were  both,  he  declared,  unconstitutional.’^ 

Talmadge  voiced  his  opposition  to  the  New  Deal  on  a  speaking 
tour  in  1935.  Starting  with  a  radio  address  on  a  nation-wide  hook¬ 
up  from  Washington,  within  the  next  few  months  he  spoke  in 
Chicago;  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota; 
Bloomington,  Illinois;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Philadelphia;  New  York 
City;  and  Springfield,  Illinois.  These  addresses  rang  with  his  ac¬ 
cusations  of  the  New  Deal.  In  January,  1936,  he  was  responsible 
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72.  Ibid.,  December  1,  1935. 

73.  Ibid.,  June  15,  1933. 

74.  Statesman,  November  6.  1934;  June  18,  1936. 
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for  the  calling  of  a  convention  at  Macon,  Georgia.’®  Planned  as 
a  “stop  Roosevelt”  movement,  it  was  a  dismal  failure,  but  it  rep¬ 
resented  the  climax  of  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  New  Deal. 

IV 

Talmadge’s  ideology  was  rejected  by  the  people  of  Georgia  in 
1936  when  he  was  defeated  by  Richard  B.  Russell  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  United  States  Senate.  One  major  reason  for  this 
defeat  was  the  skill  of  Senator  Russell  in  conducting  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Russell’s  platform  was  superior;  he  made  many  more  ad¬ 
dresses  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  state;  he  put  Talmadge 
on  the  defensive  for  the  first  time  in  the  governor’s  career;  he 
successfully  invoked  the  magic  names  of  Tom  Watson  and  Hoke 
Smith  in  his  favor;  he  pointed  out  the  benefits  to  Georgia  result¬ 
ing  from  the  New  Deal;  and  he  tagged  Talmadge  with  the  label 
of  Republicanism  in  a  Democratic  Southern  state.’® 

Another  explanation  of  Talmadge’s  defeat  may  be  found  in 
his  inconsistencies.  He  advocated  a  protective  tariff  for  farmers, 
yet  opposed  Federal  intervention  in  business.  He  accepted  all  the 
financial  gifts  which  the  New  Deal  offered  to  the  state,  yet  op¬ 
posed  that  which  was  offered  to  the  individual.  He  favored  a 
complete  cotton  holiday,  yet  opposed  acreage  reduction.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  the  simple  rural  life,  yet  by  1936  he  drove  big  cars, 
smoked  expensive  cigars,  dressed  well,  and  took  extensive  trips 
at  state  expense. 

A  third  reason  for  Talmadge’s  rejection  at  the  polls,  and  one 
which  impressed  the  intellectual  element  of  the  state,  was  his  lack 
of  stature  and  vision.  His  ideology  had  no  place  for  the  tenant 
farmer;  all  the  policies  which  he  advocated  for  improving  farm¬ 
ing  conditions  were  such  that  only  land  owners  could  carry  them 
out.  His  final  explanation  for  farm  poverty  was  the  truism  that  the 
farmer  was  poor  because  he  sold  his  products  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.  His  remedy  for  hard  times  was  to  “lay  up 
in  the  collar  good  and  strong  with  plenty  of  sweat.”  His  desire 
for  a  high  tariff  on  agricultural  produas  was  unrealistic,  because 

75.  Ibid.,  May  21.  June  11,  193S;  Atlanta  Constitution,  May  8,  September 
2.  September  3,  September  19,  September  20,  December  7,  1935;  February 
12,  1936;  New  York  Times,  January  28.  January  29,  January  30,  1936. 

76.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  5-September  11,  1936. 
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the  very  products  for  which  he  desired  protection  were  sold  on 
a  world  market  and  therefore  could  not  be  protected.  In  1933 
when  he  was  inaugurated  governor,  he  had  no  plans  for  unem¬ 
ployment  relief,  public  works,  union  recognition,  or  better  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws.  He  opposed  new  taxes  and  consistently 
cut  old  ones,  but  never  sponsored  the  complete  reform  which 
the  state  taxation  system  so  desperately  needed.  His  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives  were  not  insincere,  but  they  were  shallow,  poorly  ground¬ 
ed  in  economics,  and  insufficient  to  meet  the  stringencies  of  the 
times. 

The  most  significant  factor  in  the  rejection  of  Talmadge  was 
the  ideological  clash  between  his  aims  and  objectives  and  those 
of  the  New  Deal.  By  1935  the  battle  lines  were  clearly  drawn. 
Talmadge  favored  retrenchment,  individualism,  state  rights,  low 
taxes  and  few  expenditures,  and  a  balanced  budget.  The  New 
Dealers  advocated  pump  priming.  Federal  aid  to  states,  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  dollar,  curtailment  of  agricultural  production,  vast 
spending,  and  budget  balancing  over  the  years  instead  of  annually. 
Conflict  was  inevitable,  as  was  the  outcome.  Increased  income 
for  farmers,  increased  wages  for  labor  resulting  from  the  New 
Deal,  detached  hitherto  supporters  of  Talmadge  and  ranged  them 
on  the  opposite  side  in  1936.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Talmadge 
that  he  came  to  prominence  just  when  the  nation  was  in  process 
of  expanding  its  basic  concept  of  the  functions  of  government. 
Had  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  Grady,  of  Tom  Watson,  and 
of  Hoke  Smith,  he  might  have  attained  the  position  of  senator 
and  been  highly  regarded  in  the  nation.  The  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  status  of  Georgia  politics  prevented  him  from  shift¬ 
ing  his  allegiance  to  a  political  party  more  nearly  representing 
his  ideology.  As  a  result,  he  was  limited  to  a  state  role  and  was 
never  able  to  achieve  a  national  position.  His  nineteenth  century 
concept  of  liberal  capitalism  and  his  Jeffersonian  fears  of  a  strong 
central  government  were  rejected  by  a  people  swept  away  in  the 
powerful  current  of  social  change. 


Madame  Sophie  Sosnowski 

By  Mary  Morris  Miller* 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  many  places  in 
the  South,  but  particularly  in  Athens,  Georgia,  the  name  Sos¬ 
nowski  was  a  magic  word.  Then,  even  more  than  now,  any  for¬ 
eign  name  (except  the  well-known  Huguenots)  seemed  glamorous. 
But  there  was  more  than  glamour  attached  to  the  name  Sosnowski. 
At  the  mention  of  it  those  who  had  known  the  members  of  that 
family  at  once  thought  of  all  that  was  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  music,  and  art,  and  general  culture,  and  even  experienced  a 
feeling,  almost,  of  reverence  which  the  example  of  a  really  noble 
character  inspires. 

Miss  Lucy  Linton,  a  pupil  of  Madame  Sosnowski,  and  of  her 
equally  gifted  daughter,  Caroline  (“Miss  Callie”),  writes  of  them, 
“It  would  be  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  these  two 
remarkable  women.”  To  say  that  they  exerted  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  on  three  generations  would  be  an  under-statement. 

An  old  historian  of  Athens  has  said,  Madame  Sosnowski  “was  a 
princess  in  grace  and  courtesy  of  manner.  She  was  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  a  brilliant  musician  and  of  very  distinguished  appearance. 
It  was  an  education  to  a  girl  to  be  associated  with  Madame  and 
Miss  Callie.”* 

Dr.  Sylvanus  Morris  who  knew  personally  Madame  Sosnowski, 
said  of  her:  “Added  to  unusual  natural  artistic  and  musical  gifts, 
she  had  the  most  finished  education  the  times  afforded.  But  far 
above  talents  and  accomplishments,  her  lofty  character,  pure  ideals, 
abhorrence  of  the  insincere  and  the  false,  made  her  a  person  whose 
impress  upon  young  people  was  above  the  price  of  rubies.”^ 

Madame  Sophie  Sosnowski  was  born,  1808,  at  Pforzheim,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Baden.  Her  father,  Christian  Wentz,  was  the  Court 
Physician.  In  1835,  after  the  Polish  Revolution,  she  married  Joseph 

•Mary  Morris  Miller  (Mrs.  Julian  H.  Miller)  is  a  resident  of  Athens,  Geor¬ 
gia.  She  has  long  been  interested  in  the  social  and  educational  history  of 
the  city. 

1.  Augustus  Longstreet  Hull,  Annalt  of  Athens,  Georgia,  1801-1901  (Athens. 
1906),  382. 

2.  Sylvanus  Morris.  Strolls  about  Athens  during  the  Early  Seventies 
(n.  p.,  n.  d.),  21. 
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Sosnowski,  a  Polish  officer,  and  an  exile  from  his  native  country. 
There  is  a  legend  that  Madame  Sosnowski’s  parents  objected  to 
her  marriage,  considering  the  young  officer  to  be  of  inferior 
rank,  and  that  there  followed  an  estrangement  between  her  and 
her  family.  This  would  make  a  more  romantic  story— the  young 
noble-woman  giving  up  a  life  at  court  for  love  of  a  young  man 
with  no  fortune,  no  country  even,  going  with  him  to  a  strange 
new  land,  only  to  see  him  die  in  a  foreign  country,  and  to  meet 
with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  However,  no  substan¬ 
tiating  record  can  be  found  to  bear  this  out.  Sylvanus  Morris 
states  that  she  was  married  in  the  Strasbourg  Cathedral,  which 
sounds  as  though  she  had  her  parents’  consent. 

Joseph  Sosnowski  was  the  grandson  of  the  Joseph  Sosnowski 
of  Lithuania,  known  as  the  Grand  Hetman  Sosnowski  of  Sos- 
nowica,  who  refused  to  let  his  youngest  daughter,  Ludwika, 
marry  the  great  Polish  hero,  Kosciuszko,  because  he  considered 
him  to  be  of  inferior  rank.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
young  officer,  Joseph  Sosnowski,  was  of  a  proud  and  noble 
family,  himself,  even  though  his  native  Poland  was,  at  that  time, 
a  partitioned  and  ruined  country. 

Soon  after  their  marriage,  Joseph  Sosnowski,  and  his  wife  came 
to  the  United  States,  with  letters  to  many  prominent  people.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  so  broken  in  health,  by  wounds  received  in  the  last 
struggle  at  Warsaw,  that  he  was  really  not  fit  for  any  sort  of 
work,  and,  after  some  years  of  illness,  he  died. 

W'ith  all  the  courage  in  the  world,  Madame  Sosnowski  de¬ 
termined  to  support  herself,  and  her  three  children,  by  teaching. 
She  first  taught  in  Bishop  Elliott’s  school,  “Piedmont,”  near  For¬ 
syth,  Georgia.  Later,  she  opened  a  school  of  her  own  for  young 
ladies  in  Columbia.  South  Carolina.  During  the  War  Between 
the  States,  Columbia  was  burned  by  the  Federal  troops.  This 
meant,  of  course,  the  breaking  up  of  Madame  Sosnowski’s  school. 
She  has  written  an  excellent  account  of  the  burning  of  Columbia.® 
All  through  the  war,  she  was  active  in  work  among  the  sick,  and 
wounded  Confederate  soldiers,  and  spent  her  vacations  nursing 
in  the  Virginia  hospitals  as  a  volunteer  nurse.  She  apparently  had 
unshakeable  faith  in  the  Confederacy,  or,  being  the  widow  of 

3.  “Burning  of  Columbia.”  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  VIII  (1924). 
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a  Pole,  perhaps  she  was  naturally  a  champion  of  lost  causes.  At 
any  rate,  in  a  letter  (now  among  the  Baber-Blackshear  papers,  in 
the  University  of  Georgia  Library),  she  speaks  of  the  sad  prospect 
of  the  war  going  on  and  on  for  a  much  longer  time.  This  letter 
was  written  September  22,  1864,  after  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta. 

Madame  Sosnowski’s  three  children  were;  Julius  Sosnowski, 
who,  in  1867,  married  Miss  Susan  Grace  Townsend  of  Edisto 
Island,  South  Carolina;  Caroline  (“Miss  Callie”)  who  died  in  1917 
when  quite  old;  and  another  daughter,  Sophie,  who  married  Col. 
Frank  Schaller,  who  was  at  one  time  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  The  Schallers  had  two  beau¬ 
tiful  daughters.  Ida,  the  oldest,  who  married  Dr.  D.  L.  Peacock 
of  Athens,  is  described  by  her  friends  and  schoolmates  as  the  most 
talented  person  they  ever  knew.  Beautiful  and  fascinating,  she 
possessed  a  kind  and  generous  heart,  and,  in  particular,  a  great 
love  for  animals.  Sophie,  the  younger,  lovely  to  look  at,  and 
equally  charming,  also  talented  and  accomplished,  married  the 
renowned  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty.  They  became  the  parents  of  two 
sons.  Holmes  and  Frank,  and  a  daughter,  Dorothea. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  her  school  in  Columbia,  Madame 
Sosnowski  came  to  Athens,  Georgia,  to  accept  the  position  of 
Principal  of  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute.  She  was  assisted  in  this  work 
by  her  daughters. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Schaller,  Madame  decided  to  establish 
a  school  of  her  own.  “The  Home  School,”  as  she  called  it,  be¬ 
came  famous  all  over  the  South,  especially  in  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina.  It  was  located,  in  the  beginning,  in  the  old  Baxter  home. 
The  grounds  occupied  the  city  block  between  Hill,  Pope,  Meigs, 
and  Harris  streets,  and  faced  on  Harris  Street.  Later  the  school  was 
located  in  the  one-time  home  of  Chief  Justice  Joseph  Henry  Lump¬ 
kin  on  Prince  Avenue.  This  house  is  one  of  the  many  impressive 
mansions  for  which  Athens  is  noted.  Built  in  the  Greek  Revival 
type  of  architecture,  so  popular  in  the  South  at  that  period,  it 
looks  like  a  Greek  temple,  with  its  two  story  Doric  columns 
on  three  sides.  At  the  time  that  the  Home  School  occupied  this 
house,  it  stood  far  back  from  the  street,  and  on  a  slight  rise  of 
ground.  Since  then  it  has  been  moved  down  close  to  the  street, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  fraternity. 

Their  students  all  adored  Madame  and  “Miss  Callie,”  and  there 
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seems  never  to  have  been  a  word  spoken  by  anyone  about  either 
of  them  except  with  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration. 

It  is  often  said  of  “this  man  and  that,”  that  he  lived  ahead  of 
his  times,  or  he  lived  a  hundred  years  too  late.  Madame  Sosnowski 
was  fortunate  in  living  at  just  the  right  time  for  her,  when  gracious 
living  was  not  just  a  hackneyed  expression.  She  and  “Miss  Callie,” 
who  abhorred  the  materialistic  attitude,  and  even  taught  the  girls 
that  it  was  vulgar  to  ask  the  price,  would  have  been  most  unhappy 
in  this  present  time  when  people  worship  gadgets  quite  as  much 
as  the  heathen  ever  worshipped  idols.  In  her  time  many  quaint 
customs  lingered.  For  instance,  all  invitations  were  written  by 
hand,  and  delivered  by  hand.  One  of  the  ladies  of  the  family 
holding  a  basket  of  invitations,  written  in  a  penmanship  like  the 
finest  engraving,  would  ride  in  a  horse-drawn  carriage,  and  at  each 
address,  the  colored  coachman  would  alight,  and  deliver  one  of 
the  envelopes.  If  there  were  a  death  in  a  family,  the  announcement 
was  written  by  hand,  placed  between  two  sheets  of  paper,  tied 
with  a  black  ribbon,  and  carried  around  to  the  homes  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  by  a  colored  servant. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Sos¬ 
nowski  ladies.  They  spoke  several  languages,  played  various  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  painted  in  oils,  and  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  art.  They  were  widely  read,  and  traveled,  possessed 
perfect  manners,  and  exquisite  taste.  Madame  Sosnowski  had  a 
beautiful  voice,  and  even  in  old  age  her  singing  was  always  com¬ 
plimented.  In  teaching  their  young  pupils,  they  were  able  to  put 
romance  and  excitement  into  history  and  literature,  to  bring  the 
charm  and  wonder  of  far  off  places  right  into  the  schoolroom, 
and  somehow  to  impart  knowledge  in  a  way  that  made  it  stick 
in  the  minds  of  the  students. 

In  1899,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  Madame  Sophie  Sosnowski 
died.  Miss  Callie  lived  a  long  and  useful  life.  Having,  with  Madame, 
brought  up  and  educated  her  dead  sister’s  children,  she  was  later 
a  great  help  and  inspiration  to  Mrs.  Herty  in  the  rearing  of  her 
children.  Almost  every  summer.  Miss  Callie  conducted  a  party 
of  young  girls  on  a  trip  to  Europe.  She  and  Madame  were  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  in  the  lives  of  all  who  knew  them,  and  gave 
tone  to  the  times  and  places  in  which  they  lived. 
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THE  PAPERS  OF  LACHLAN  McINTOSH,  1774-1799 
Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Part  II 

LETTER  BOOK  OF  LACHLAN  McINTOSH,  1776-1777 


8th.  Nov.  1776 

[Dear]  Sir  I  was  roused  in  the  Midle  of  last  night  by  your  Express 
[w]ith  your  Letter  of  the  5th  &  thank  you  for  the  intelligence  it 
[c]ontained,  which  I  should  otherwise  be  ignorant  of  as  General 
Howe  is  gone  to  Sunbury  &  Muckinfuss  gone  after  him  with  the 
Presidents  Letter.  We  should  at  all  times  be  watchfull  [in]  every 
Quarter,  &  more  so  when  the  Enemy  are  in  Motion  [a]s  1  am  of  your 
oppinion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  Reconcile  what  is  given  out  to  be 
their  Intention,  with  their  Manuvres.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking 
Still,  that  Georgia  is  their  object  first,  &  you  afterw’ards,  as  nothing 
can  be  done  this  Season  of  the  Year  at  No[rth]ward.  They  have 
failed  in  every  attempt  hitherto;  the  Spirits  of  the  people  in  England 
they  know  must  be  kept  up,  &  the  Conquest  of  one  province  if  never 
so  Small  &  weak,  they  may  think  will  recover  their  reputation  with 
the  Nation  and  1  must  candidly  (but  between  ourselves)  Confess  we 
are  at  present  in  a  poor  State  of  defence,  distracted  more  than  ever 
by  our  Internal  divisions  no  Troops  come  to  us  yet,  but  what  we 
had  of  our  first  Battalion!  &  a  few  Light  Horse  lately  Recruited  & 
brought  into  no  kind  of  order  yet,  &  difficult  to  get  them  so,  through 
the  Influence  of  Mischievous  and  evil  disposed  people,  who  temper 
w  ith  &  encourage  them  in  their  disobedience;  these  are  discouraging 
circumstances  which  only  communicate  to  particular  Friends,  but 
we  arc  engaged  &  must  encounter  them  all.  Still  hoping  for  a  happy 
Issue,  I  am  very  Respectfully 
I  lenrv’  Laurens 


1 2th.  Decbr.  1776 

Sir  According  to  Genl.  Howes  plan  you  are  to  get  the  import  [ant] 
post  at  Barrington  (now'  call’d  Fort  Howe)  well  fortified,  which  Mr. 
Heard  is  to  lav  out,  &  direct  the  making  off  with  Stores  &  Maga¬ 
zines  for  provision  &ca.,  also  a  Stockade  at  Beards  Bluff,  &  on  the 
mfost]  convenient  places  north  Side  of  Satilla  &  St  Marv’s  River 
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for  the  protection  of  our  Stocks  &  facilitating  Inroads  into  East 
florida,  the  light  horse  of  Georgia  and  So.  Carolina,  now  at  the 
Southward  are  to  remain  there  until  further  orders.  As  [1  have] 
Information  that  a  Large  party  of  horse  &  Indians  are  either  come 
or  coming  to  St.  Mary’s  River  in  order  to  drive  off  Cattle  [and] 
make  Inroad  [s]  into  this  State,  you  are  imediately  to  take  as  many 
as  can  be  Spared  from  the  post  at  Barrington  &  with  all  Exp[edi]tion 
march  them  as  far  South  as  you  think  it  will  be  safe  [to]  disappoint 
the  designs  of  the  Ennemy,  annoy  them  as  you  find  opportunity  & 
protect  the  Cattle  hunters  in  getting  their  Stocks  [to]  the  Alatamaha 
and  also  fix  Stockades,  &  Ferry  Boats  [at]  proper  places  upon  the 
river  Satilla  &  St  Marys,  to  —  Retreat  of  yr.  troops  occasionally,  you 
are  to  try  every  [mejthod  to  discover  the  designs  of  the  Ennemy, 
their  posts  and  Strength  in  each,  &  give  me  all  the  Intelligence  you 
can  possibly  get  at  all  times,  which  will  govern  my  future  orders 
to  you.  Be  carefull  always  to  keep  plenty  of  ammunition,  provision 
for  the  Men  &  horses  at  fort  Howe  &  the  other  posts,  that  they  may 
ever  be  ready  for  Business  at  a  Moments  Notice. 

I  have  appointed  Mr.  Anthony  Noruay  in  orders  this  Day,  to 
Act  as  Adjutant  to  your  Regiment  of  Light  Horse,  &  Expect  you  will 
be  diligent  in  Disciplining  them.  I  am  respectfully  &c 
To  Lieut.  Colo.  Wm.  McIntosh 
or  Major  Marbury 

Since  I  wrote  the  above  orders,  I  reed.  intellig[ence]  from  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  at  Barrington  (Fort  Howe)  that  some  Indians 
Murdered  Hover,  of  the  Light  Horse  upon  or  near  the  Road  within 
Six  Miles  of  —  whom  you  are  to  pursue  in  all  quarters  until  th[ey] 
are  overtaken. 

Savh.  13.  Decbr.  1776. 

[Sir]  You  are  hereby  order’d  to  put  Capts.  Mcfarland,  Benjamin 
F[ew]  &  Cade  and  Lt.  Willm.  Bugg  of  the  Georgia  Light  horse  under 
Arrest  for  disobedience  of  orders,  &  order  them  down  to  head  quar¬ 
ters  at  Savannah  imidiately,  for  their  Trial  by  a  Court  Martial,  and 
after  that  proceed  to  yr.  post,  you  are  to  acquaint  the  commanding 
officer  of  each  post  to  the  Westward,  to  inform  me  or  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officer  here  at  all  times  of  every  Matter  that  occurs,  and  if  extra¬ 
ordinary  by  Express  &  to  keep  Scouts  continually  from  one  post 
to  another. 

Lieut,  [blank]  Wilson 

[of]  the  4th.  Company  of  light  horse. 

Inform  every  Officer  that  it  is  my  orders  to  Inlist  all  the  Men 
they  can  get  untill  their  [s]everal  Corps  are  full;  during  the  War,  and 
[to]  Re-Inlist  those  they  have  already  for  that  term. 
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13th.  Deer.  1776. 

[Genera]!  R.  Howe,  Charlestown 
[Per]  Capt.  Mowat. 

Dear  Sir,  I  reed,  the  Inclosed  yesterday,  &  ordered  my  Brother  & 
Marbury  immediately  to  Barrington  (now  Fort  Howe)  with  200  .  [lbs.] 
powder  &  a  proportion  of  Lead,  &  orders  to  hunt  the  assasins  for  ever 
untill  they  come  up  with  them.  The  Indians  themselves  have  began 
first  plundering  &  now  Murdering,  therefore  I  see  no  Cause  of  Spar¬ 
ing  them  any  Longer  where  ever  they  are  found.  I  doubt  their  Talks 
from  the  Nation  were  all  calculated  only  to  amuse  us,  &  1  immagin 
these  small  partys  to  be  detachments  from  the  large  Body  Colo.  Law- 
son  informed  us  were  at  St.  Marj^s.  Our  Convention  1  hear  after  some 
more  Wrangling,  are  at  Len[g]th  upon  the  State  of  the  Province, 
which  I  hope  they  will  think  Seriously  upon,  &  bring  to  a  happy 
Issue.  1  hope  you  will  think  of  the  Cartridge  paper.  Cannon  Ball, 
powder.  Guns,  &c.  that  I  mentioned  to  you.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
&ca. 

&  2ist  [per]  Jacobs  -  prisoners  -  Vessels 


Savh.  15th.  Decbr.  1776 


Hble.  George  Walton 

Dr  Sir  I  was  call’d  to  Barrington  (now  Fort  Howe)  on  Alata[maha] 
upon  Acets.  of  an  inroad  from  the  East  floridians  &  Indians  when  I 
receiv’d  your  favors  of  the  17th.  &  19th.  Septbr.  &  a  few  [days]  ago 
yr.  Letter  of  the  i6th.  Ulto.  by  the  Geo.  Pacquett  Capt.  Burke  came 
to  hand,  I  acknowledge  myself  faulty  in  not  wri[ting]  to  my  friends, 
but  am  sure  yr.  Candour  will  impute  it  to  the  natural  Dislike  you 
know  I  have  to  the  pen,  a[t]  the  same  time  should  be  sorry  to  be 
charged  with  the  n[e]  gleet  of  any  part  of  my  Duty.  I  am  much 
obliged  [to]  you  &  very  sensible  of  yr.  Friendship,  which  I  can  assure 
you  is  reciprocal,  &  may  probably  be  put  to  [the]  Test  on  both  Sides 
’ere  Long.  Our  worthy  friend  M[r.]  Wereat,  has  inform’d  you  of 
the  Scandalous  attemp[ts]  on  the  Character  of  my  Bror.  William, 
Tho’  I  was  the  grand  object,  if  they  could  pick  a  hole  in  my  Conduct. 
I  need  not  inform  you  of  the  person  or  his  Motives  [who]  is  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  whole;  all  his  Inventions,  [in]dutsry  &  nocturnal  Meet¬ 
ings,  have  only  d[on]e  me  ho  [nor]  as  he  could  not  make  a  Sufficient 
party,  nor  Venture  [to]  publish  one  Single  flaw’  in  my  Conduct, 
tho’  I  fear  it  may  be  productive  of  some  Injury  to  the  State,  as  many 
people  in  the  Country  are  throw  [ing]  ever\’  possible  Discouragement 
&  Stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  —  [illegible]  the  army  in  order 
to  blame  the  Officers,  what  pity  it  is,  that  in  so  noble  a  Strugle,  there 
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Should  be  any  other  Views  or  Motives  than  those  of  Service  and 
good  for  our  Country.  A  plan  of  an  Intended  Constitution  was  pub¬ 
lished  Several  Weeks  ago,  &  will  come  before  the  house  in  a  few 
days,  in  which  are  many  things,  that  I  am  not  verj'  fond  [?]  of, 
we  are  but  a  few  people,  and  a  plain  Simple  Form  of  Government, 
with  few  Offices  or  Temptations  will  in  mv  opinion,  suit  us  best. 
One  Single  house  of  Representatives,  and  an  Executive  Council  Chosen 
by  the  people  at  Large  in  their  several  Counties  &  parishes  would 
I  think  answer  ever\'  purpose,  but  some  I  fear  Lust  after  the  old 
flesh  pott,  f?]  that  Aledley  of  all  Governments  the  British,  with  its 
numberless  Offices  &  pomp,  which  neither  we  or  our  fathers  could 
Bear,  or  even  understand  aright,  but  1  am  going  out  of  my  Line  by 
entering  on  politicks  which  I  sho[uld]  leave  to  yr.  other  friends  here 
to  inform  you.  1  thank  you  for  the  mil[ita]ry  Books  you  Sent  me, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable.  [I]  intend  them  for 
the  officers  at  Large,  I  shall  inclose  with  this  a  join[t]  Letter  to  you, 
Docts.  Hall  &  Brownson,  with  the  necessary  informations  in  my  De¬ 
partment,  as  I  do  not  know  the  proper  board  to  direct  to,  wh[ich] 

I  beg  you’ll  inform  me.  I  have  hitherto  only  reported  to  the  Gen[eral] 

- that  Sufficient,  that  they  might  inform  the  Congress. - 

you  can  spare,  1  shall  always  thank  you  for  any  Information  you  can 
communicate  and  wish  you  every  Success  &ca.  &ca.  —  [your] 
cousins  Robt.  &  George  came  to  head  quarters  a  few  days  ago  — 
with  abt.  70.  Recruits  from  Virginia. 

Savh.  17.  Decbr.  1776. 

[Per]  packett  Capt.  Burk 

Gentlemen  [As]  1  do  not  know  the  proper  board,  or  who  to  direct 
to,  I  beg  leave  to  inclose  [a]  return  of  the  Continental  Troops  under 
my  Command,  in  this  State  to  you,  [w]hich  I  have  hitherto  constantly 
done  to  the  Gens.  Lee  or  Howe. 

The  first  Batallion  of  Foot  including  Officers  and  abt.  70  recruits 
[which]  were  brought  in  by  Capt.  R.  Walton  is  538.  Strong,  with 
Deserters,  most  of  whom  I  expect  to  take,  but  they  are  so  dispersed 
in  different  [d]etachments  to  protect  the  various  parts  liable  to  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  sea  board  in  the  State,  that  they  make  no  appearance  & 
are  —  harass’d.  Not  a  Single  Man  of  the  2d  &  3d.  Batt.  [h]ave 
appear’d  yet,  all  their  officers  except  Cols.  Elbert  &  Scriven  are  in 
Virginia  &  No.  Carolina  Recruiting  to  whom  I  sent  [p]ositive  orders 
to  March  their  Men,  as  fast  as  they  got  them. 

Our  Convention  to  put  us  on  a  footing  with  So.  Carolina  [have  all]- 
owed  Ten  Dollars  additional  bounty  &  Two  dollars  to  —  off[icer] 
for  each  Man,  which  with  our  100  acres  of  Land  —  will  have  a  good 
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Effect.  Our  2  compys.  of  Artillery  have  but  abt.  40  Men  between 
them;  and  our  regt.  of  light  horse  abt.  300  Men,  whom  1  am  using 
my  utmost  Endeavors  to  get  into  some  order,  &  place  them  at  proper 
Stations  to  protect  the  Back  Country  &  Southern  frontiers  from  In¬ 
cursions  of  Indians  and  from  Augustine.  As  they  have  been  hitherto 
provincials  &  not  accustom’d  to  Subordination,  I  find  much  difficulty 
in  managing  them,  &  the  more  so  as  the  Country  people  encourage 
them  too  much  in  their  disobedience. 

Give  me  leave  also  to  inclose  a  State  of  our  ordinance  &  military 
Stores,  which  you’ll  observe  is  very  Scant,  nor  do  1  find  that  we 
expect  a  Supply  many  of  the  few  Cannon  we  have  are  not  mounted, 
&  in  bad  order,  nor  have  we  a  Single  quire  of  Cartridge  paper,  very 
few  Ball,  or  hardly  a  requisite  for  them.  Our  fortifications  are  in  the 
same  State  they  were  when  doctor  Brunson  [Brownson]  left  us, 
therefore  needless  to  mention.  Two  of  our  Gallies  are  Launch’d  but 
not  fitted  out  yet  &  another  on  the  Stocks,  but  you  will  observe  we 
have  not  Mettle  heavy  enough  ^or  them,  these  things  I  hint,  that 
if  possible  we  may  be  supplied  from  Philadhia.  for  which  purpose 
I  could  wish  the  Geo.  Pacquet  was  larger,  ™  Surely  the  Congress 
will  See  the  necessity  of  making  every  Effort  to  Secure  this  frontier 
State,  exposed  to  Danger  &  daily  in  Expectation  of  being  attacked. 
Our  Convention  have  now  the  State  of  the  province  under  con¬ 
sideration,  &  hope  they  will  adopt  vigorous  measures.  Col.  Habersham 
has  Commissioned  Messrs.  Bright  &  Perkins  of  Philada.  to  send 
some  arms,  accourtements  &  other  necessarys  for  his  Battn.,  expecting 
to  be  readier  &  better  supplied  that  way  and  hope  you’ll  see  these 
Gentlemen  — 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  inform’d  if  the  Congress  expects  me  to  make 
these  Reports  regularly,  &  how  [&]  to  what  Board,  &  how  to  direct 
to  them,  or  if  it  shofuld]  be  made  to  Genl.  Howe  or  any  Officer 
Commanding  [in  South]  Carolina  &  by  them  to  Congress.  I  am 
respect  [fully]  & 

To  the  honls.  Geo.  Walton,  Lym.  Hall  &  N.  Brunson 

Head  quas.  Savh.  19.  Decbr.  177  [6]. 

I  receiv’d  yr.  Letter  with  three  Indian  prisoners,  —  &  thank  you 
for  yr.  Vigilance  &  activity.  You’ll  please  to  keep  Scouts  constantly 
as  far  as  you  can  to  the  Southward,  &  g[ive]  every  Intelligence 
they  can  get,  also  Establish  posts  &  stockades  in  proper  places  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Mary’s  &  Satilla  Rivers,  with  a  ferry  boat  at  each, 
and  also  a  post  as  was  formerly  order’d  on  the  Indian  Line  on  Can- 
noochie  River  &  another  upon  the  hogeechie  in  the  most  convenient 
place  some  where  abt.  Queensborough.  &  endeavor  as  soon  as  possible 
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to  accustom  yr.  people  to  Scout  from  one  post  to  the  other,  as 
Wells  makes  a  great  noise  in  Convention  of  the  negligence  of  the  light 
horse.  Tell  each  Officer  of  each  post  to  give  me  the  earliest  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  every  thing  that  happens  &  try  to  relieve  them  monthly. 

1  just  receiv’d  Information  of  Seven  Sail  appearing  off  of  Tybee. 

To  Lt.  Colo.  M’Intosh. 

Commd.  Offr.  at  Fort  Howe. 

Headquarters  Savanah.  20th  Decembr.  1776. 

As  there  is  a  Company  of  Light  Horse  at  Broad  River,  [o]ne  at 
the  Head  of  Ogcechie,  &  you  now  inform,  that  Capt.  Salter  with 
his  company  is  stationed  at  the  [Bjuffalo  Lick  between  the  other 
two,  you  are  with  [a]  11  the  Men  that  are  come  in  of  your  Company 
[to]  go  immediately  &  Station  your  Selves  upon  Some  [cjonvenient 
place  upon  Ogeechie  River,  at  or  near  [Q]ueens  Borough,  &  send 
some  person  immediat[e]ly  to  [in] form  the  Commanding  Officer 
at  Barrington  of  it.  [Yo]u  are  to  keep  Scouts  continually  out  towards 
[Ca]nnoochie  &  Marbury  Fort  at  the  head  of  Ogeechie  [for]  Intelli¬ 
gence,  &  discoverys,  &  inform  the  Commanding  [Off]icer  here,  of 
eveiy^  thing  Extraordinary  by  express,  [i]f  needfull  the  Posts  next  to 
you.  Suffer  no  one  [to]  go  out  of  the  Province  without  a  pass  from 
the  President,  and  Suffer  no  party  of  Pilfering  Indians  or  others  to 
enter  the  Settlements  without  warning  the  inhabitants,  &  watching 
them  well  that  they  Steal  no  horses  or  Cattle,  or  do  any  Mischief. 
At  the  same  time  you  are  to  suffer  none  of  the  inhabitants  to  kill 
them  wantonly;  keep  your  men  together  and  dont  suffer  above  one 
or  two  of  them  on  furlough  in  the  Settlement  at  a  time  &  not  above 
a  week  or  tw  o. 

Recruiting  Orders  for  Capt.  Wal[ton]  of  [the  Light]  horse. 

21  Decbr.  1776. 

Copy  of  this  to  Capt.  — 

You  are  by  Beat  of  drum  or  otherwise  to  raise  as  many  [volun]teers 
as  you  can  for  the  Regt.  of  Horse  which  you  [command]  but  at 
least  the  number  you  engaged  before  the  Convention  to  bring  into 
this  State,  from  the  State  of  Virginia  or  north  Caro[lina]. 

You  are  to  inlist  no  men  under  the  age  of  Sixteen  nor  over  the 
age  of  45.  Years,  nor  who  is  under  the  Size  of  5.  Ft.  2  Inches  without 
Shoes,  or  who  has  not  Straight  Limbs  and  is  very  w[ell]  made; 
neither  must  you  inlist  any  man  who  is  weak  [or]  has  the  least  defect 
in  his  knees,  or  who  is  subject  to  fits  or  [rup]tur’d,  or  has  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  sore  legs.  Scal’d  head,  ulcers  [or]  running  sores,  on  any 
part  of  his  Body,  old  w'ounds  ill  [healed]  or  any  Infirmities  in  Body 
or  limb,  neither  must  you  [enlist]  any  notorious  Rogues,  or  men 
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who  have  lost  an  Ear,  or  [been]  drummed  out  of  a  Regt.  nor  any 
indented  Servants  or  appr[en]tices  without  the  Consent  of  their 
masters. 

All  Recruits  must  be  duly  attested  before  [a]  Magistrate  upon 
their  inlistment  and  receipt  taken  fo[r]  the  bounty  money  paid;  the 
Articles  of  War  must  be  [read]  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  inlist¬ 
ment  or  in  6  days  thereafter.  You  are  on  no  acct.  to  deceive  any  Man 
to  induce  him  to  inlist  with  you,  and  all  yr.  Recruits  must  be  in- 
listed  to  serve  during  the  present  war,  unless  discharg’d  by  Con¬ 
gress;  Besides  the  Bounty  &  duty  pay,  each  recruit  who  serves  his 
Time  faithfully  shall  be  intitled  to  loo  acres  of  land  from  this  State 
besides  [the]  loo  acres  allow’d  by  the  Congress;  You  must  take  all 
care  you  can  that  the  Recruits  furnish  themselves  out  of  their  Bounty 
money,  with  Linnen  &c  &  other  necessaries,  a  return  whereof  must 
be  sent  by  them  to  the  Regt.  signed  by  you,  and  also  a  Return  of 
their  age,  service,  &ca.  &ca. 

You  are  not  to  discharge  any  man  after  you  have  inlisted  him. 
You  will  be  allow’d  2  doll[ars]  for  yourself  for  every  recruit  you 
produce  &  is  approved  off  at  Head  Quarters.  Not  less  than  1 2  Recruits 
shall  be  sent  at  a  time  to  Head  quarters;  you  may  appoint  a  [illegible] 

Serjt.  for  the  purpose - them,  but  you  are  to  give  him  no  promise 

that  his  appointment  will  be  con  [firmed].  You  are  to  apply  to  the 
constitution  [al]  authority,  where  you  shall  recruit  for  their  —  in 
the  Service  you  are  sent  upon  and  also  for  their  assistance  to  appre¬ 
hend  any  recruits,  who  may  desert  from  you,  you  are  to  use  yr. 
utmost  Endeavors  to  join  your  Regt.  by  the  first  of  March  next.  You 
arc  frequently  to  write  to  me  or  the  Commanding  officer  of  this 
State,  and  give  an  acct.  of  yr.  proceedings  and  of  any  matter  of  mo¬ 
ment  or  Importance  to  the  American  States 


Say.  27  Decbr.  1776. 

Gfnfral  Howe  I^ast  night  I  reed,  both  yr.  letters  of  23d.  pr.  Express 
(Makenfuss)  —  is  recover’d,  I  sent  for  him,  but  cant  find  him, 
as  he  is  out  [so]  me  [w]here  keeping  his  Xmas,  but  shall  send  him 
to  you.  I  am  [sorry]  to  find  by  yr.  other  Letter,  that  you  have  so  little 
Dependance  [in]  my  prudence  or  Judgment  I  think  1  inform’d  you 
by  a  Letter  which  you  have  not  yet  acknowledg’d  the  receipt  of, 
that  3  Indians  were  taken  &  sent  to  me,  who  are  now  in  Irons  in  Savh. 
Suppos’d  to  be  the  murderers  of  hover;  a  fourth  Indian  who  came 
with  them,  as  their  accuser,  I  sent  up  to  their  Nation  with  Tom 
Gray,  with  a  Talk,”  a  Copv'  of  which  with  the  orders  I  sent  to  the 

8.  A  copy  of  this  Talk,  dated  23  December  1776,  is  In  McIntosh’s  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Papers,  below. 
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Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Howe,  may  probably  make  you  alter 
your  opinion  of  me  &  think  an  Express  to  countermand  these  orders 
needless. 

Colo.  McIntosh  &  Marbury  are  now  fixing  posts  upon  Satilla  & 
St.  Mary’s  river  &  will  probably  go  as  far  as  St.  John.  Our  Conven¬ 
tion  have  voted  but  the  trifling  sum  of  ;^5o.  for  Fort  Howe  (Bar¬ 
rington)  and  nothing  for  the  Lower  Fort  at  the  ist.  Landing  of 
Alatamaha,  which  I  think  the  2  most  Important  posts  in  this  State, 
but  I’ll  try  to  do  something  at  them  by  fatigue  Duty.  One  of  our 
guard  boats  which  should  have  been  stationd  at  the  dividings  was 
pleasuring  &  Idling  their  Time  at  Sapelo  Island  &  a  few  days  ago 
a  little  Schooner  from  Augustine  decoy’d  the  Capt.  Woodruff  &  3 
of  his  Men  on  Board  &  Carried  them  off  with  some  Slaves  &  other 
valuable  articles  from  the  Island.  The  galley  in  the  —  —  of  the 
Schooners  men  prisoners  who  were  plundering  [on]  Shore,  among 
whom  is  Serjt.  Montgomery"  of  Capt.  Wood  [ruffs]  Company  who 
deserted  some  time  ago,  &  had  him  try’d  by  a  General  Court  Martial 
a  Copy  of  which  I  shall  [send]  with  that  of  Morris’  2  men  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  desert  [to]  the  Ennemy  also.  I  have  already  asked  yr. 
opinion  of  the  8th.  Article  of  the  14  Sect,  of  Warr  &  should  be  very" 
glad  if  you  &  the  Genl.  Gadsden  &  Moultrie  wou[ld]  Compare  it 
with  the  2d.  Article  of  the  18  Sect.  &  give  [me]  yr.  opinions  under 
your  hands  for  my  Justification  —  of  Conduct  on  this  &  future  Oc¬ 
casions. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  Howe  has  got  to  Trenton  but  could  wish 
you  had  given  me  the  authority  for  —  with  any  other  news  you 
could  pick  up.  I  am  — 

Orders  for  the  Officer  Commanding  the  De[tach]ment  of 

Foot,  Station’d  at  the  first  Landing  North  Side  of  Alatamaha. 

You  are  to  keep  your  Men  in  goo[d]  order  &  molest  no  one  in 
their  persons  or  property’s  up  [on]  the  Road  on  yr.  march,  &  after 
you  get  to  yr.  Station  when  there  keep  a  good  watch  always  at  the 
old  first  Landing,  &  at  the  Mouth  of  Cathead  Creek,  to  prevent  the 
Ennemy  from  coming  on  Shore,  or  plundering  any  of  the  Inhabitants, 
any  of  whom  you  are  to  assist  to  the  utmost  of  yr.  power  if  attack’d. 
You  are  to  detach  a  Serjt.  and  Twelve  men  from  yr.  party  to  Sapelo 
river  to  protect  the  Inhabitants  there,  to  visit  them  at  times  &  see 
they  are  in  their  duty  &  keep  a  Constant  Correspondence  with  them 
&  Fort  Howe  at  Barrington  for  intelligence  &  inform  me  or  the 
Commanding  Offr.  here,  by  Express  (if  necessary)  any  Extraordinary 
occurrence  &  the  State  of  yr.  Coman [d]  take  the  best  care  of  yr. 
men  their  arms,  ammuniti[on]  accoutrem[cn]ts  &  Cloathing  &  train 
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them  daily.  \’isit  the  different  post  &  Centinels  often  as  well  by  night 
an[d]  in  the  day.  try  if  you  can  get  yr.  men  to  build  Barracks  for  them¬ 
selves  at  the  old  Fort  which  is  properly  yr.  Station  when  they  can  be 
[shejlter’d  from  the  Weather  &  where  the  fort  is  to  be  erected,  which 
may  be  done,  bv  ordering  some  Fatigue  men  out  daily  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  You  are  to  suffer  no  rice  or  provision  to  be  carrved  out  of  vr. 
district  which  you  suspect  may  be  cariy’ed  to  the  Ennemy’s,  or  with¬ 
out  proper  authority.  [All]ow  no  persons  to  go  to  Augustine  without 
a  pass  from  the  president.  You  are  to  keep  \  r.  post  untill  relieved  or 
order’d  off,  and  as  it  is  on  the  frontiers,  &  one  of  the  most  Important 
for  the  Safety  of  the  State  it  requires  all  vr.  X’igilance  Activity  & 
Industry.  I  am  Sir 

L.  M. 

Brigr.  General  Howe.  Charlestown,  2Sth.  Deer.  ’76 

By  his  Negro  Fello\/  W'eaver. 

Dear  General.  I  wrote  to  vou  yesterday  bv  Return  of  your  Express, 
where  in  1  mentioned  Capt.  Woodruffs  being  taken  prisoner  &  carryed 
to  Augustine.  I  have  been  applyed  to,  for  an  Exchange  between  Lieut. 
Beecher  and  him,  which  I  have  waved  untill  I  have  your  opinion, 
which  I  begg  you  will  give  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Our  Fnnemys  it  is 
true,  have  given  us  an  Example  of  Generosity  in  the  Case  of  Colo. 
Lawson,  and  I  should  not  wish  them  to  Excell  us  in  Acts  of  Humanity 
or  Politeness,  but  on  the  other  Hand,  Mr.  Beecher  must  be  so  well 
known  to  all  our  Plans  Strength  &ca.  that  I  think  it  would  not  be  al¬ 
together  so  prudent  at  this  time,  nor  am  1  quite  certain  whether 
it  belongs  to  my  Province  or  the  Civil  Authority. 

I  sent  your  Eellow  with  an  or[der]  —  get  —  our  Battalion  Horses, 
which  you  will  please  to  return  by  Minis,  Sheftall,  or  any  other  person 
coming  this  wav.  I  am  respectfully  Sir  &c. 

30th.  Deer.  1776. 

Sir,  I  am  this  moment  informed  by  Express  that  a  number  of  In¬ 
dians  have  Invisted  the  Stocade  at  Bfeards]  Bluff  upon  Alatamaha 
about  40  Miles  above  Fort  Howe  (Barrington)  where  one  of  the 
Companies  of  Lifght]  Horse  were  stationed,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Bugg;  the  Lieut  with  12  Men  went  out  it  said  to  mar[ch  on]  them, 
were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  about  [two]  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  Fort,  &  only  f  [our]  or  Five  of  them  returned,  &  all  Wounded. 
The  person  who  brought  the  Acet.  to  St  Johns  Parish  is  Wounded 
himself  but  does  not  seem  accurate. 

As  Colo.  Wm  McIntosh  &  Major  Marburv  [went]  to  the  Southwd. 
of  St  Marys  with  all  the  Horse  [Men  that]  could  be  spared  out  of 
the  Forts,  I  have  ordered  [Lieut.]  Few  with  Eleven  Horse  Men  & 
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a  Capt.  2  Subalterns  and  40  Men  of  the  ist  Battalion  immediately  to 
mar[ch]  to  their  relief.  As  I  could  not  get  a  Battali[on]  Horse  for 
your  Man  Weaver  I  have  given  him  One  of  the  Light  Horse  with  a 
Man  to  bring  him  back  again. 

I  am  Sir 

Your  Most  Obt  Servt 
Lachn.  McIntosh 

Savannah  30th  Decemr.  177(6] 

Lieut  Ignatius  Few  You  are  to  march  immediately  the  shortest 
Way,  and  with  all  Expedition  to  Beards  BluflF  upon  Alatamaha,  where 
I  am  informed  our  Post  is  attacte[d]  by  Indians,  &  Try  every  Means 
in  your  power  If  it  is  so  to  relieve  them  &  Chastise  the  Aggressor.  Capt. 
Bostick  with  forty  Men  will  follow  you  on  [to]  assist  if  Necessary. 
You  are  to  send  a  Man  to  Barrington  to  put  them  on  their  Guard 
if  they  have  not  heard  of  this  Matter,  &  if  they  can  to  send  you  as¬ 
sistance  in  case  you  should  have  need  of  it.  As  Colo  Wm  McIntosh 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Horse  are  now  to  the  So.ward  you 
should  send  an  Express  informing  him  how  you  find  affairs  situated 
at  Alatamaha,  and  also  inform  me  [of]  every  Occurrence.  I  wish 
Success. 

I  Gave  Similar  orders  to  Capt.  Bostick. 

2d.  Jany.  1777. 

Lieut.  Colo.  Wm.  McIntosh. 

[Per]  Adair,  Express  to  Fort  How'e 
Sir,  Last  night  only  your  Express  brought  me  your  favour  of  the 
28th  &  Major  Marburv’s  of  29th.  [Ul]to.  &  also  a  Confirmation  from 
Lieut.  William  —  the  Indians  attacking  Beards  Bluff  which  I  was 
[in]  formed  of  Last  Tuesday,  &  sent  Capt.  Bostick  with  40  Men  & 
Lieut  Few  with  12  Horse  Men  immediately  to  their  Asistance,  & 
pursue  the  Savages,  as  I  thought  you  had  gone  over  St  John  River 
&  carried  all  the  best  Men  &  Horses  with  you,  but  now  you  can  send 
all  the  Battalion  Men  to  Savannah,  as  I  immagine  they  are  but  a 
small  party  of  Indians,  &  you  must  have  people  enough  to  overtake  & 
Chastise  them  for  their  Insult;  this  Daring  attack  shews  we  cannot 
depend  or  put  any  Confidence  in  these  Savages,  and  the  necessity 
of  puting  the  Several  posts  in  a  proper  State  of  defence  &  turning 
out  a  party  of  Men  daily  upon  Fatigue  for  that  purpose.  I  hope  you 
have  fixed  the  posts  upon  Satilla  &  St  Marys  Rivers  in  proper  places, 
with  orders  to  Scout  &  Communicate  every  Inteligence  to  their 
Head  Quarters  at  Fort  Howe.  I  have  ordered  Capt.  Salter  with  what 
men  he  has  in  his  Company  to  be  stationed  [a]t  the  Buffalo  Lick, 
&  Capt.  Hill  upon  Hogeechie  near  [Quee]ns  Borough  so  that  we 
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have  no  posts  now  unoccupyed  but  one  upon  some  Branch  of  Co- 
wanoochfie]  the  Indian  Line,  which  I  earnestly  wish  done,  &  then 
think  we  might  be  easier  on  Acct.  of  Indians.  Capta[ins]  McFarling 
&  Cade  are  still  under  arrest,  but  gone  as  volunteers  on  this  Occasion 
to  Alatamaha,  when  these  murder [ing]  Indians  are  taken  &  your 
posts  peacibly  fixed  again  these  Gentlemen  with  Major  Marbury  & 
Lieut  Doherty  to  come  to  Town.  As  you  continue  so  unwell  your¬ 
self  you  have  leave  to  come  when  you  please.  You  see  by  the  5th 
Section  of  our  Articles  that  you  are  to  [send]  me  a  return  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  Month  of  the  Men  &  Arms  Accoutrements  &ca.  of 
your  Regcmt.  &  have  the  Articles  as  often  read  to  the  Men.  I  shall 
therefore  exp[ect]  your  return  soon  for  the  first  time  &  as  accurate 
as  [possijble.  I  am  very  respectfully  Dear  Sir 

Your  most  obt.  Se[rvant] 

L.  [M.] 

To  Colo.  McIntosh  or  Major  Marbury’ 

P.S.  Let  me  know  if  all  the  Rough  Rice  &  Com  I  had  [on  my] 
Own  plantation,  Witherspoons  &  Cannons,  is  taken  —  or  consumed 
yet.  I  have  engaged  G.  McIntosh’s  pro[duce]  on  Herds  Island.  You 
are  to  desire  your  Commissary  to  take  delivery  of  it,  &  put  one  or 
rwo  Men  to  take  ca[re]  of  it  untill  you  can  carry  it  up  the  River. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  a  Large  Stock  of  provisions  for  M[en]  &  Horse 
at  the  Several  Stations  as  soon  as  possible  &  am  ingaging  10,000 
Bushels  Rough  Rice  now  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  as  before  &ca. 

7th  Jany  1777. 

Gen.  Howe 

My  last  to  you  was  the  30  ulo.  by  yr.  Servant  Weaver,  which 
I  hope  you  reed,  in  due  time  &  beg  you’ll  not  neglect  Sending  the 
horse  he  rode  soon,  with  another  Battalion  Horse,  I  am  informed 
some  time  ago  as  we  are  much  in  want  of  them.  Lieut  Bugg  who  com¬ 
manded  27  Men  at  Beards  Bluff  is  come  to  Savannah;  he  says  friday 
27th.  late  in  the  Evening  a  Man  was  fired  at  &  wounded  who  run 
for  protection  into  the  fort  or  Loghouse,  that  early  next  morning 
himself  with  1 2  Men  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  When  they  were  abt.  400 
Yards  from  the  house  were  fired  upon,  [his]  own  horse  was  Kill’d 
under  him  &  four  of  his  men  upon  the  —  —  of  them  they  had 
scalped  &  left  an  arrow  sticking  in  each.  The  other  18  Men  Scan¬ 
dalously  pushed  with  all  Speed  to  the  —  without  discharging  a  Gun 
&  left  their  Officer  in  Distress  that  occasion’d  such  a  pannick  in  the 
whole  Detachment,  that  Mr.  Bugg  when  he  returned  could  get  none 
of  them  to  go  out  again,  or  even  to  remain  at  the  Station  2  days 
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longer.  They  buried  their  Dead  &  all  deserted  to  the  Westward 
where  [without]  doubt  they  are  to[o]  much  encouraged  &  perhaps 
will  be  thank’d. 

[Lieut.]  Bugg  prevailed  only  on  one  man  to  follow  himself  to  Fort 
Howe  &  from  thence  to  Town.  They  were  all  of  Capt.  —  Company 
(who  resigned  some  time  ago)  &  make  a  plea  that  they  were  seven 
Months  Inlisted,  &  never  received  any  pay,  which  makes  me  at  a 
Loss  how  to  act  with  them.  I  find  all  the  light  horse  are  Similar 
[c]omplaints  &  no  money  to  pay  them,  without  which  I  do  [n]ot 
expect  to  get  them  in  any  degree  of  order  or  Subordination,  nor  with¬ 
out  punctual  payment  can  we  ever  think  of  keeping  any  troops.  If 
1  should  find  a  Necessity  for  it,  do  you  think  1  could  draw  upon  the 
Continent  [al]  Treasury  with  propriety?  I  am  affraid  the  Indians  in  Gen¬ 
eral  are  determined  upon  a  War,  which  we  are  unprepar’d  for  at 
present  not  a  Man  of  yr.  2d.  &  3d.  Battal.  yet  arriv’d  nor  any  acet. 
of  their  marching  yet.  The  Light  horse  not  yet  above  half  full,  & 
brought  into  no  kind  of  Subordination  or  order  &  but  very  few  of 
them  as  it  were  dragg’d  with  the  utmost  reluctance  to  themselves 
&  their  Neighbours  to  the  Westward  down  to  where  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  attack’d.  Without  the  party  of  So.  Carolina  horse  now  at 
Alatamaha  who  must  abandon  some  of  our  most  essential  posts.  I 
am  inform’d  my  Brother  &  Marbury  were  at  St.  Marv^’s  &  only  dis¬ 
cover’d  where  a  Small  [pjarty  had  drove  a  few  Cattle  over  that 
River,  whom  they  pursued  &  took  the  Ottle  from  them,  but  the  men 
made  their  Escape.  After  they  have  fix’d  a  post  at  Satilla  they  will 
return  to  fort  Howe.  1  am  this  Day  to  send  Lt.  Bugg  there,  to  get  a 
partv'  &  take  possession  again  of  the  important  post  at  Beard’s  Bluff, 
so  shamefully  vacated.  1  am  so  often  interrupted  that  you  must  ex¬ 
cuse  this  incorrect  Scrawll.  I  inclose  you  an  affidavit  to  prove  it  was 
the  Creeks  that  kill’d  Smith  &  his  son.  —  that  they  were  in  all  prob- 

abilirv^  only  amusing  Mr.  Galphin. - yrs.  of  31st.  ulo.  I  am 

&ca.  &ca. 


7th  Jany  1777 

Gfn.  Howe,  Since  1  wrote  you  this  morning  1  receiv’d  a  Letter 
from  Capt.  Bostick,  whom  I  sent  with  40  Men  of  [the]  ist  Batt.  to 
Beards  Bluff,  a  Copy  of  which  I  shall  add  to  this.  I  fear  we  shall  have 
a  General  Indian  War  and  as  our  Regt.  of  Horse  are  so  refractor\’ 
I  intend  to  s[end]  Colo.  Elbert  to  direct  as  he  may  think  necessary 
at  the  Alatamaha  being  so  great  a  distance  from  head  quarters.  I  think 
another  party  of  Colo.  Thompson’s  horse  necessary  here  [to]  fix 
the  several  forts  &  prevent  the  Indians  entering  our  Settlement,  untill 
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our  own  Horse  are  brought  into  better  order.  As  I  am  in  the - 

sending  dispatches  So.wardly  please  excuse  Scrawl, 

I  am  &ca. 

Head  Quarters  Savh.  8th.  J[any.  1777] 

Capt.  Jeremiah  Bugg  I  have  at  length  obtained  /150  for  you  to 
divide  between  your  Commissary  &  Company  to  pacify  them  for  the 
present  which  is  all  I  could  get  now.  You  are  therefore  to  proceed 
imidiatly  &  with  all  Speed  to  the  Westward,  &  collect  together  as 
soon  as  possible  yr.  own  Comp  [any]  with  what  remains  of  Capt. 
Few’s  &  Capt.  McFarland  Company’s  to  the  Westward,  &  march 
with  them  without  delay  to  Capt.  Hills  Station  near  Queensborough, 
&  from  thence  proceed  in  the  directest  &  shortest  Course  to  Beards 
Bluff  upon  Alatamaha,  observing  as  you  go  along  the  properest  place 
Midway  between  those  two  Stations  for  another  post. 

You  are  to  w  rite  to  Capt.  Salter  to  Station  himself  imidiatly  with 
his  Company  at  the  Buffalo  Lick,  &  that  it  is  my  positive  orders  to 
remain  there  untill  reliev’d  or  order’d  of,  &  that  he  Secure  that  post 
by  a  Stockade  &  inform  me  of  every  thing  that  happens  by  Express 
as  well  as  at  the  posts  at  Broad  River  &  Ogechee.  You  are  to  make 
all  haste  to  inform  me  at  all  times  of  yr.  proceedings. 

Head  quars.  Sav.  7.  jany  1777 

Sir,  I  w  rote  you  the  2d.  Inst,  by  your  Express  adair  which  I  hope 
reach’d  you  time  enough  to  way  Lay  &  take  those  murdering  Savages 
in  their  retreat  to  the  So.ward,  if  they  Escape  it  will  be  an  eternal 
reproach  upon  yr.  Regt.  in  all  such  cases  Expresses  should  imidiatly 
be  sent  from  post  to  post  &  partys  order’d  instantly  from  each  Sta¬ 
tion  to  intercept  the  Ennemy,  which  Shew’s  you  the  necessity  of 
being  ready  in  all  times  at  a  moments  warning.  The  party  at  Beards 
Bluff  behaved  in  a  Shameful  manner  in  diserting  their  officer  &  post 
&  bv  our  Articles  of  War  is  a  Capital  offence,  &  the  officer  Com¬ 
manding  at  Barrington,  is  much  to  be  blamed  when  he  knew'  that 
Important  post  to  be  vacant  that  he  did  not  send  a  party  to  take 
possession  of  it  imidiatly,  &  one  to  Scout  for  the  Ennemy,  untill 
you  arriv’d  to  their  assistance,  which  I  hope  is  the  case  before  this 
time  &  that  you  have  directed  all  these  things  properly.  That  the 
Horse  men  may  keep  Scouting  I  have  ordered  &  Sent  12  men  of  ist. 
Batt.  to  Barrington  &  Capt.  Bostick  with  forty  men  to  Beards  Bluff, 
whom  you  may  keep  untill  the  danger  is  over,  &  by  all  means  try  to 
get  Tools  for  them  to  Stockade  themselves  in  at  Satilla,  Barrington 
&  Beards  Bluff  while  the  horse  are  Scouting.  I  have  kept  Lt.  Bugg 
this  2  or  3  days  to  get  some  mone^'  for  you  to  keep  the  men  in  good 
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humor,  altho’  it  is  a  shame  for  them  to  think  of  money  or  Settling 
while  there  is  so  much  to  do  &  their  Country  insulted  or  in  Danger. 

8th.  Jany 

Yesterday  I  reed,  an  Express  from  Capt.  Bostick  whom  I  order’d 
to  Beards  Bluff  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  post  vacant  yet  altho’ 
the  most  important  &  commonest  Ford  or  Entrance  of  the  Savages  in¬ 
to  our  State,  by  that  neglect  Bostick  informs  me  a  great  number  of  in- 
dians  are  come  over  the  river  &  enter’d  the  province  thro’  that  avenue, 
if  vou  find  the  information  right,  you  are  to  pursue  them  with  all 
Speed,  &  eveiy^  force  you  can  Spare  out  of  the  Several  post[s]  & 
prevent  if  possible  their  getting  down  to  the  Settlements,  I  expect 
yr.  vigilance  on  this  occasion  will  recover  the  honor  lost  by  the 
troops  at  Beards  Bluff.  We  are  just  informed  a  decisive  Victory  is 
gain’d  to  the  northward  6000  kill’d  &  4000  prisoners.  [For]  God’s 
sake  let  us  Georgians  shew  we  only  want  an  opportunity  [to]  fol¬ 
low  their  Examples  when  you  have  time  you’ll  settle  the  posts  & 
Scouts  as  I’ve  directed. 

As  Colo.  McIntosh  has  requested  leave  of  absence  f[rom]  Setilla 
for  his  health.  I  have  order [e]d  Colo.  Elbert  to  —  Since  I  wrote 
the  above. 

To  Colo.  McIntosh  &  Maj[or  Marbury] 

Hd.  Qrs.  8th.  Jany  1777. 

Colo.  Elbert.  1  flatter  myself  your  taking  the  Command  [at  Alata]- 
maha  will  bring  things  into  some  order  there.  I  am  sure  it  [will] 
make  me  much  easier  &  happier  than  I  have  been  for  some  [time.] 

Our  Regt.  of  horse  have  been  till  lately  in  Compys.  inti  [rely]  in¬ 
dependant  of  each  other  without  any  regulations  or  orde[r]  many 
of  their  Officers  altogether  unacquainted  wdth  Serv[ice]  or  any 
kind  of  Subordination,  which  with  the  Continu[al]  alarms  from  In¬ 
dians,  Since  they  were  Regt.  &  declar’d  Co[ntinentals]  &  the  Several 
distant  post[s]  they  are  oblig[e]d  to  occupy  for  [the]  protection 
of  the  State  render [e]d  it  impossible  for  me  to  bring  them  into  any 
degree  of  order,  which  — tion  that  you  may  have  that  principallly 
in  view,  as  y[oul  will  have  it  more  in  yr.  power  upon  the  Spot,  and 
as  my  Brother.  Colo.  Mintosh  informs  me  he  is  quite  worn  out  with 
yr.  hardships  &  fatigue  of  the  Service  &  obtained  leave  to  retire  for  a 
while.  I  inclose  vou  what  I  wrote  him  yesterday  in  a  hurry  to  be 
sent  to  Lieut.  Few\  which  with  the  Orders  I  have  at  different  times 
given  him  &  Major  Marbury  will  shew  you  my  general  plan  &  Serve 
you  for  Direction.  If  you  find  my  Information  well  founded,  that 
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they  [lie]  Indians  are  come  over  the  Alatamaha  use  yr.  utmost  ex¬ 
ertion  to  pursue  them  &  prevent  their  entering  or  coming  near  the 
Settlements;  you’ll  have  many  applications  from  the  Inhabitants  to 
protect  their  particular  properties,  but  the  Security  of  the  whole 
collection  is  our  Duty,  without  any  Partiality  or  particular  respect 
to  any  one  Individual;  my  Intention  is  to  secure  the  whole,  as  well 
as  Stocks  of  Cattle  as  plantations  by  a  Chai[n]  of  Stockade  forts 
at  proper  distances,  to  Scout  to,  &  —  is  occasionally,  and  as  far  out 
as  to  keep  the  Ennemy  always  at  a  distance  from  the  Settlement  that 
they  may  rest  easy  &  unmolested,  which  I  expect  to  accomplish 

when - are  brought  into  some  order,  &  nothing  will  con[tribu]te 

more  to  that  End,  &  give  them  all  a  thorough  knowledge  [o]f  the 
ground  &  their  duty  than  to  be  relieved  and  exch[ange]d  [tjheir 

post  monthly  &  in  rotation.  I  could  wish  by  De - (tho’  it  may  be 

too  soon  yet)  to  have  them  in  Detach [ments]  from  the  several  Com¬ 
panies  &  some  time  from  —  —  Corps  on  the  several  Stations  & 

partys,  to  un - the  lessons  they  had  from  their  Western  Brethem, 

sho[uld]  teach  ’em  to  obey  any  Off  [ice]  r  Set  over  them. 

1  am  very  anxious  to  have  a  post  fix’d  in  a  [p] roper  place  upon 
the  Indian  Line  on  some  Branch  [of]  Canoochie  or  Ohoopie  abt. 
Midway  between  Beards  Bluff  &  Capt.  Hills  post  upon  Ogeechie 
near  Queensborough,  as  there  is  a  great  opening  there  for  the  Enne- 
[m]v  to  come  upon  our  Settlements.  I  should  be  glad  [if  a] Iso  you 
would  visit  as  soon  as  you  can  the  several  posts  upon  Alatamaha  &  the 
one  upon  Setilla  River  — out  their  forts  &  accustom  the  Men  to  work 
upon  them  by  fatigue  duty  in  turn,  order  them  to  Scout  Continually 
from  one  to  the  other  &  give  every  Intelligence  to  the  neighbouring 
posts  &  head  quarters  by  every  opportunity  or  by  Express  if  neces¬ 
sary,  which  they  haye  hitherto  greatly  neglected  and  often  leave 
me  in  the  dark. 

But  I  only  mean  upon  the  whole  to  give  you  a  General  Idea  of  my 
plan  &  leave  yrself  to  prosecute  it  as  you  think  best,  requesting  of 
you  to  keep  me  inform’d  of  yr.  proceedings  as  fully  &  frequent  as 
possible.  I  wish  you  every  Success.  &ca.  &ca. 


[Continued] 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  W.  HAGAN 

Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley* 

Part  II 

LaGrange  Ga  Nov  25th  1863 

My  Dear  Amanda,  I  Jest  receved  yours  of  the  20th  &  the  letters 
enclosed  from  Harriet.  I  was  proud  to  hear  you  got  home  Safe  & 
found  all  well,  but  Sorry  your  father  had  Such  truble  about  the 
trunk.  I  have  no  news  to  write  you  times  are  as  usual  here.  I  am  yet 
at  Mrs.  Hoffs  but  do  not  expect  [to]  Stay  here  long  I  am  still 
improving.  I  am  so  lonesom  it  Seams  like  I  Know  not  what  to  do, 
but  I  Know  I  Shal  go  to  Chickamauga  as  Soon  as  I  get  the  box  if  1 
continue  to  mend.  Amanda  I  did  not  Say  as  much  as  I  Should  have 
Said  to  you  In  reguard  to  renting  the  land  to  Mr  Thomas,  if  he 
rents  the  place  he  will  want  to  plant  Some  Gotten  &  if  he  plants 
cotten  he  must  pay  the  4th  of  it  when  picked  out  it  matters  not 
how  Small  a  patch  he  plants  &  he  must  pay  the  third  of  everything 
elce  Such  as  com  Fodder  Sugar  Cane  &  potatoes  you  Know  he  got 
the  rent  of  the  pease  at  the  house  for  nothing,  this  you  must  look  to 
that  if  you  Should  rent  it  to  him.  you  Know  I  told  you  to  Sell  the 
place  at  1700  dollars  &  if  you  have  not  bargained  the  place  away  at 
that  price  before  you  get  [this]  letter  you  had  better  put  300 
dollars  more  on  and  ask  two  thousand  as  &  if  any  one  wants  it  bad 
enough  to  give  that  price  you  can  Sell  &  if  not  you  can  rent  it  as 
we  want  to  rent  it  a  nother  year  anyhow  So  asking  2000  will  do 
no  harm  as  we  are  not  anxious  to  Sell,  til  a  nother  crop  is  made,  you 
Spoke  of  old  Mitchells  being  so  anxious  to  buye  your  fathers  corn  & 
hogs,  perhaps  he  will  take  our  hogs  &  mule,  you  must  mot  forget  to 
ask  enough  for  both  the  mule  &  hogs  for  pork  is  agrate  object  now 
but  be  Shure  to  Sell  it  on  its  feet  if  you  can.  I  would  not  Sell  the 
corn  if  I  could  move  if  [it]  for  it  will  raiz  you  a  nother  bunch  of 
hogs  for  a  nother  year,  &c  I  understand  times  is  very  warm  about 
Chattanooga  now.  We  expect  a  big  fight  soon.  I  entend  going  to  the 
command  as  Soon  as  I  think  I  can  Stand  the  cold.  We  are  having  a 
cold  time  here  now.  I  will  close  as  I  have  nothing  to  write,  you  may 
detect  the  next  letters  to  me  at  Chickamauga,  Tenn  or  I  will  enclose 
you  an  Envelope.  Give  my  love  to  all. 

I  am  as  ever  yours  Truley 

John  W.  Hagan 

P.S  You  never  Said  anything  about  Reubin  in  your  letter  (to  me) 
you  must  not  forget  him  when  you  write. 

•Professor  Wiley  is  a  member  of  the  History  Department  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Lagrange  Ga  Jan  4th  1864 

My  Dear  Amanda  It  is  with  pleasure  that  i  drop  you  a  few  lines 
before  leaving  Lagrange.  I  have  receved  the  Box  you  Sent  I  got  it 
a  few  days  ago.  1  was  very  Sorry  1  could  not  get  the  Box  in  time 
for  crismass  and  1  feared  it  would  be  Spoilte  as  you  wrote  me  you 
had  sent  me  Some  Soseages.  I  did  not  beleave  they  would  Keepe  So 
long  they  being  fresh,  but  1  receved  the  Box  in  perfect  good  order 
nothing  was  Spoilt  &  it  never  could  have  come  in  a  better  time  for 
my  Shoes  was  nearly  worn  out.  1  was  Some  what  disheartened  when 
you  wrote  you  had  Sent  your  Fathers  Shoes  for  I  concluded  they 
was  half  worn,  but  I  was  agreabbly  Supprised  the  Shoes  you  sent 
me  was  new’  &  a  better  fit  1  never  had.  they  do  wear  delightful  I 
think  1  never  was  much  better  pleased,  than  I  w’as  when  I  Saw  the 
Bottle,  the  Sweet  Potatoes  Soseages  &  Pork  was  allso  very^  nise. 
Amanda  I  have  no  news  to  write  you  that  [is]  war  news,  but  I  had  a 
Splcnded  crismass.  I  have  bin  Staying  with  Mrs  Hof  Since  the  23rd 
of  Dec  She  requested  to  Spend  the  w’eek  with  her  I  did  So  &  I  Stil 
remain  &  will  until  I  leave  which  w’ill  be  Tuesday  or  Wednsday  if 
no  providencial  occurrance  prevent  me  I  wrote  to  James  &  Ezekiel 
last  week  to  send  me  $50.00  and  1  got  a  letter  from  James  this  morn¬ 
ing  &  he  Said  he  would  send  me  the  money  immediateley  So  I  Shal 
look  for  it  by  the  6  O’clock  train  to  day,  but  in  case  it  dos  not  come 
I  Shal  Stay  til  it  comes.  I  would  have  wrote  to  you  for  money  but 
1  thought  very  likely  1  would  leave  before  I  could  get  a  letter  from 
you  &  I  new  from  Savannah  it  would  come  direct.  I  will  not  close 
this  Letter  til  I  See  if  I  get  the  money  to  day.  James  wrote  me  me  [r/c] 
about  the  death  of  Sergt  William  W.  Knight  also  of  the  Sale  of  my 
place  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  $2000  dollers.  1  am  glad  you  have  Sold  out 
as  you  was  unwilling  to  live  at  home.  Amanda  you  must  Know  you 
are  not  complying  with  my  request  but  1  hope  you  have  not  Settled 
yourself  for  the  year,  you  Know  I  requested  you  not  to  do  what 
you  have  done  as  1  feared  you  would  not  get  along  w’ell,  but  I  See 
you  can  act  as  you  please  as  I  am  far  away  hut  it  is  by  no  means  a 
grumble  with  me.  but  you  may  Know  best  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances.  Amanda  1  want  you  when  you  go  to  buy  other  Lands  I 
want  you  to  Save  $300  or  400  dollers  as  we  may  neede  that  amount 
before  we  make  a  nother  rais  for  w’e  Know’  not  w’hat  may  happen.  1 
have  Jest  receved  a  letter  from  Capt.  J.  D.  Knight  the  command  is 
at  Dalton  Ga  &  is  in  winter  quarters  he  was  in  tolerable  good  health 
himself  but  he  Spoke  of  a  grateal  of  Sickness  in  the  Regt.  he  also 
Says  the  8  companies  are  consolidated  in  to  4  companies.  Stanfords 
company  &  ours  are  throne  to  gather  but  w'e  do  not  Know’  w  ho  will 
leadc  the  company,  but  Stanford  1  understand  is  runing  for  Some 
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county  office,  &  if  Ellected  he  will  resign  then  Knight  will  leade 
the  company.  Capt.  J.  D.  says  if  he  is  left  as  a  Supernumerary  he 
entends  turning  up  in  a  new  place  I  think  there  will  be  agrate  many 
Supernumeraries  left  as  there  was  comparatively  few  commission 
offers  [officers]  Killed  or  died  of  late,  the  29th  &  30th  Ga  Regts 
are  also  consoladated  &  is  under  command  of  Lt  Col  Boyington 
[Boynton]®®  of  the  30th  Ga  &c  Capt  Knight  wrote  me  along  letter 
but  it  was  mostly  company  matters  he  Seemes  anxious  to  See  me 
and  Says  he  can  tel  me  a  grate  many  amusing  Stories,  but  Says  he 
wants  me  to  Stay  here  until  I  am  in  good  health  for  he  Says  there 
is  no  pleasure  in  camp  this  cold  weather,  he  Says  they  get  preatty  [?] 
Plenty  of  Beef  &  com  Bread.  I  am  trying  to  get  all  the  Bacon  I  can 
to  carr\’  to  the  front.  1  have  Succeeded  in  getting  Some  very  nice 
Bacon  &c  Amand[a]  I  have  concluded  to  take  James  advise,  & 
bcleavc  him  he  Says  we  must  rest  contented  for  we  are  blest  with 
many  blessings  &  as  to  your  wellfair  he  Says  Jest  to  let  you  a  lone 
for  you  have  plenty  to  eat  and  he  Says  if  you  all  fight,  let  you  fight 
he  Says  you  are  not  apt  to  Kill  each  other  &  as  to  myself  I  am  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  my  of  my  life,  a  very  Jest  remark  So  I  will  [listen]  to  James 
advise  and  not  truble  my  mind  about  you  as  to  your  well  fair,  but 
I  hope  you  will  do  nothing  that  will  be  intruding  on  any  one. 

Jan.  5th  1864 

Since  writing  the  a  bove  I  have  receved  a  letter  from  James  with 
$50.00  inclosed  and  I  Should  have  Started  to  the  front  to  day  if 
the  money  had  have  come  yesterday  but  I  will  not  Start  now  until 
Friday  morning  Amanda  I  have  had  a  Splended  time  for  the  last 
10  days.  I  have  been  Staving  with  Mrs  Hoff  and  She  dos  not  charge 
me  a  cent.  &  you  Know  I  have  bin  making  up  lost  time  in  eating 
many  good  things.  Miss  A.  A.  Wright  is  at  home  and  She  is  very  fond 
of  good  eating  and  drinking  &  I  have  had  to  accompany  her  to  many 
parties  and  1  enjoyed  myself  finely  but  1  must  confess  1  have  been 
in  the  habbit  of  following  for  the  fishes  and  loves  [loaves]  &c  Amanda 
1  want  you  to  Send  James  $50.00  Jest  as  Soon  as  you  can.  he  may  have 
had  to  borrowed  the  money.  I  will  close  hopeing  to  hear  from  you 
Soon,  you  must  detect  to  me  at  Dalton,  Ga  give  my  love  to  all.  yours 
affectsionately 

J.  W.  Hagan 

to  Amanda  R.  Hagan 
At  Home 

Camp  near  Calhoon  Ga  May  16  1864 
My  Dear  Wife  I  this  morning  write  you  a  Short  letter  which 

56.  Lt.  Col.  James  S.  Boynton,  who  commanded  the  consolidated  29th  and 
30th  Georgia  Regiments  for  a  short  time  late  in  1863  and  early  In  1864. 
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leaves  me  &  the  boys  in  fine  health.  I  can  not  give  you  any  news  that 
is  good,  the  yanks  have  flanked  us  from  Dalton  to  Calhoon  25  miles 
our  forces  have  fought  them  very  hard  &  in  some  places  whiped  them 
our  line  of  Battle  now  is  about  30  miles  long  &  we  are  compeled  to 
fall  back  I  do  not  Know  how  far  we  will  fall  back,  our  forces  have 
done  some  of  the  hardest  fighting  I  ever  heard  we  have  not  been  in 
the  fight  but  we  have  been  held  in  resirve  &  Some  of  our  boys  have 
been  wounded.  I  mean  Some  of  our  Brigade  &  some  of  our  Regt.  I 
come  near  geting  struck  with  a  grape  Shot  it  mist  my  head  2  inches 
&  thfrlew  Splinters  in  my  face,  but  did  not  hurd  me  it  frighttened 
me  a  little  &  burnt  my  face.  I  do  not  Know  how  the  fight  is  going 
on  some  times  they  whip  us  &  some  times  we  whip  them  &  they 
Keepe  flanking  us  &  compeling  us  to  fall  back  some  times  our  line 
is  fighting  for  15  miles  at  a  time.  Gen  Johnston  give  them  battle 
at  Dalton  but  they  would  not  fight  us  this  fight  has  been  going  on 
12  days  but  we  havent  been  out  but  10  days,  we  had  heavy  fighting 
here  yesterday  &  the  fight  w;ts  wavering  first  we  would  get  the  best 
&  then  they  would  drive  us  back.  We  have  a  bout  70,000  men  &  it 
is  Said  the  yanks  have  120,000  or  more  we  have  two  army  corps  & 
they  have  got  4  army  corps. 

You  must  write  to  me  &  detect  as  usial  I  havent  had  a  letter  cince 
1  got  to  camps,  when  you  write  you  must  writ  me  a  long  letter  & 
when  I  get  the  chance  &  the  paper  I  will  write  you  a  long  one. 

James  &  Ezekiel  is  in  fin  health  &  good  Spirits  we  are  geting  a 
plenty  to  eat.  I  will  close  nothing  More  give  my  love  to  your 
father  &  let  me  Know  how  he  is  geting  along  with  Mrs.  Carter. 

Yours  truly 

J.  W.  Hagan 

Camp  in  the  field  near  Cassvill  Ga  May  i8th  1864 
My  Dear  Wife  I  again  write  you  a  few  lines  which  leaves  James 
&  Ezekiel  &  myself  in  fine  health  but  we  are  wore  out  a  marching 
we  are  yet  on  the  retreat  from  Dalton,  we  fought  the  Yanks  yester¬ 
day  at  Madainsvill  35  miles  from  Dalton  &  to  day  we  have  marched 
20  miles  &  are  now  resting.  I  do  not  Know  when  we  will  make  a 
stand  but  I  think  it  will  be  near  Atlanta.  Rome  is  Said  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  yankees.  We  fell  back  from  Dalton  to  Resaca  &  then 
fought  them  5  days  but  the  yankees  flanked  us  &  forced  us  to  leave 
or  be  cut  off  then  we  made  a  Stand  at  Calhoon  &  they  forced  us 
out  the  Same  way  &  they  have  been  persuing  us  closely  &  when  we 
stoped  to  rest  yesterday  they  begin  the  fight  &  we  drove  them  back 
&  capturing  a  good  many  Yanks  &  they  are  Stil  persueing  us  &  heavey 
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fighting  is  going  on  in  the  rear  we  have  give  up  a  large  Scope  of 
countrv'  &  I  fear  we  will  never  get  it  back,  the  countr\'  we  are  pasing 
through  now  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw  &  the  finest  wheat  crops  grow¬ 
ing  &  it  all  will  be  destroyed.  I  beleave  when  we  make  a  Stand  we 
will  give  the  Yankees  a  thrashing  but  I  fear  we  will  never  get  the 
country  back.  I  beleave  unless  we  get  heavey  reinforcements  soon 
that  the  yanks  will  take  Atlanta  easey.  the  truith  is  we  have  run 
until  I  am  geting  out  of  heart  &  we  must  make  a  Stand  Soon  or  the 
armey  will  be  demoralized,  but  all  is  in  good  Spirits  now  &  beleave 
Gen  Johnston  will  make  a  stand  &  whip  the  yankees  badley  &c 
James  got  your  letter  of  the  12th  yesterday  he  &  Ezekiel  Stands  the 
march  tolerable  well  &  as  to  myself  I  am  Standing  the  trip  Splended 
we  have  had  very  good  luck  so  far. 

Our  Regt  havent  had  a  close  ingagement  yet  we  have  been  held  in 
resirve  all  the  time  but  Some  of  our  Brigade  have  bin  in  to  it  the 
30th  Ga  &  I  St  Ga  S.  S.  Batt.  but  did  not  get  but  few'  Killed  or  w  ounded 
we  havent  had  but  one  man  hurt  in  the  29th  &  that  was  Joseph 
SteagalP^  from  Brooks  County  he  was  w'ounded  in  the  head  &  I 
come  ver\^  near  geting  hit  at  the  Same  time,  you  can  Say  to  Mr  & 
Mrs  Giddins  Isban’**  is  in  fine  health,  you  must  write  to  me  I  havent 
had  a  letter  from  you  since  I  left  home  &  this  maks  4  letters  1  have 
written  but  I  do  not  Know  where  or  w'hen  I  will  get  the  chance  to 
mail  this  1  reccon  you  will  think  Strange  of  my  writing  on  Such 
paper  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  do.  I  will  write  again  soon.  1  hope  this 
will  find  you  all  in  good  health  I  remain  as  Ever  your  Husband 

J.  W.  Hagan 

To  Amanda 
At  home 


Camp  in  the  field  May  the  21st  1864 
Mr.  W.  J.  Beaty  Dear  Sir  1  this  morning  write  you  a  short  letter. 
1  was  of  the  opinion  when  I  wrote  you  again  1  would  be  able  to 
write  you  something  interesting  but  1  can  not.  I  can  only  say  that 
we  have  been  on  the  run  for  the  last  15  days.  I  havent  but  few  min¬ 
utes  towrite  and  a  bad  chance  &  will  not  attemp[t]  to  give  you  a  full 
detail,  we  have  fought  the  yanks  all  the  way  from  Dalton  &  when 
we  would  make  a  stand  to  fight  the  yanks  would  flank  us  so  we 
would  be  compeled  to  fall  back  to  prevent  being  surrounded,  we 
have  retreated  60  miles  &  is  within  40  miles  of  Atlanta,  we  are  now  at 
this  Edowan  [Etowah]  Iron  works  awaiting  orders.  Some  think  we 


57.  Joseph  S.  Stegall,  private  in  Co.  “F”,  recovered  from  the  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  at  Resaca,  hut  was  captured  at  Nashville,  Dec.  16,  1864,  and  sent  to 
Camp  Chase. 

58.  Isbin  T.  Giddins,  private  Co.  “C",  later  died  of  disease. 
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will  move  towards  the  Yanks  &  some  think  we  will  go  to  Atlanta. 

1  do  not  know  when  we  will  go.  our  troops  have  done  some  fighting 
&  have  been  very  successful  &  I  beleave  if  we  ever  make  a  stand  we 
will  give  the  yanks  abad  whiping.  I  will  write  vou  a  gain  whin  the 
fight  comes  off.  you  must  excuse  mv’^  bad  writing  &  mistakes  for  I 
havent  time  to  make  any  correctsions  vour  Son*"*®  has  been  sent  to  the 
Hospital  but  I  do  not  know  what  Hospital,  this  leaves  me  in  tolerable 
good  health  &  hope  you  &  familly  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Beaty  I  will  enclose  a  letter  to  my  wife  in  yours  which  you 
will  please  send  to  her  as  soon  as  you  can  I  hope  to  hear  from  vou 
soon  I  am  as  Ever  yours  Respectfully 

J.  W.  Hagan 

To  Wm.  J.  Beaty 

Cat  Creek  Georgia 

Camp  near  Dallis  Georgia  June  ist  1864- 
My  Dear  Wife  I  this  morning  write  you  a  Short  letter  which  found 
me  enjoying  good  health  &  hope  you  are  enjoying  the  Same.  James 
&  Ezekiel  is  also  in  good  health  Amanda  1  have  no  news  towrite  you 
we  have  agrate  excitement  but  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  of  the 
details  that  would  enterest  you.  we  are  now  about  27  miles  from  At¬ 
lanta  at  or  near  a  place  called  Dallis  but  Dallis  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  &  have  been  since  the  22nd.  on  the  22  Gen  Johnston  made  a 
stand  here  &  have  been  fighting  more  or  less  evry  day  since  but  all 
Seems  to  be  quiet  along  the  line  at  present  &  we  beleave  the  yankees 
are  eather  trying  to  flank  us  &  march  on  Atlanta  or  they  are  falling 
back  &  we  are  unable  to  tell  which  is  the  case  at  present  we  have 
had  Some  heavy  fighting  within  the  last  9  days  &  we  have  in  evry 
case  whiped  the  enemy  &  I  beleave  they  will  be  retreating  in  a  few 
days  if  they  are  not  on  the  back  track  now.  our  troops  are  all  in  fine 
Spirits  &  eager  to  fight  &  where  they  get  a  chance  they  make  it  tel. 
yesterday  I  was  on  Skirmish  &  did  not  get  hurt  &  to  day  James  & 
Ezekiel  is  out  Skirmishing  but  the  fighting  is  progressing  Slowly 
I  beleave  the  Yanks  have  fled  in  Some  derectsion  &  have  left  only  a 
few  to  hold  us  in  check.  I  think  we  will  leav  here  soon  if  the  yankees 
are  flanking  us  we  will  march  to  cut  them  off  &  if  they  are  on  a 
retreat  we  will  persue  them.  I  will  close  for  the  present  as  we  have 
orders  to  move  &  I  havent  time  to  finish  this  letter,  we  have  lay  Stil 
a  few  hours  so  I  will  finish  this  letter  now  you  must  write  often  as 
you  can  &  vou  must  not  wait  for  me  to  write  first  for  we  are  So  Situ¬ 
ated  that  we  can  write  on  fly]  at  times  &  when  we  do  write  it  is 

59.  The  muster  rolls  of  the  29th  Georgia  Regiment  list  two  Beatys — Thomas 
W.  and  John  W. — both  privates  in  Co.  “G”. 
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uncertain  about  getting  letters  mailed  you  must  not  wait  for  me 
towrite  for  I  will  write  when  1  can  &  that  you  must  Know  full  well. 
P.S.  if  anything  of  enterest  accurs  shortly  1  will  write  you  again 
soon.  James  &  Ezekiel  Sends  there  love  to  you  &  Father,  if  you  Should 
see  Mr  or  Mrs  Giddins  you  can  Say  to  them  that  I.  B.  Giddins  is  in 
fine  Spirits  if  you  see  Mrs  J.  D.  Knight  you  can  say  to  her  that  Capt 
Knight  is  also  in  fine  health  nothing  more  excuse  hasty  writing  & 
mistakes,  nothing  more 

yours  affectsionately 
J.  W.  H. 

To  Mrs.  J.  W.  H. 

Cat  Creek  Ga 

P.  S.  give  my  respects  to  your  father  tel  him  to  write  to  me  Soon 

yours 
J.  W.  H. 

John  W.  Hagan 


Camp  in  the  field  near  Acworth  Ga.  June  5th  1864 
My  Dear  Wife  I  this  evening  write  you  a  Short  letter  which  leaves 
me  in  tolerable  good  health.  1  can  not  write  you  anything  of  enterest 
as  we  are  moved  so  much  1  never  know  what  is  going  to  hapen  we 
was  march [ed]  Some  distance  yesterday  &  threw  up  breast  worKs 
but  during  the  night  we  left  &  have  moved  a  bout  5  miles  further 
north.  &  have  formed  a  line  of  Battle  again  but  I  do  not  Know  what 
will  be  the  result,  evrything  Seems  to  be  quiett  at  present,  but  it  is 
generaley  Calm  before  a  storm  &  often  afterwards  &  we  may  have  a 
fight  when  we  least  expect  but  I  do  not  beleave  there  is  any  prob- 
abillity  of  a  fight  here  we  are  Stil  about  25  miles  from  Atlanta  but 
have  changed  our  lins  scince  I  wrote  to  you  last.  I  would  not  write 
again  So  [soon]  but  I  was  not  Shure  that  the  last  one  was  mailed  & 

I  think  I  have  a  chance  of  having  this  maild  Shure  we  have  chanced 
[changed]  our  lines  on  account  of  the  Yankees  trying  to  flank  us 
So  we  have  changed  our  lines  again  &  I  think  have  checked  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Yanks.  &  we  may  have  a  fight  here  but  I  do  not  beleave 
we  will,  as  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  write.  James  &  E.  W.  is  in 
tolerable  good  health.  When  I  write  again  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to 
write  Something  [of]  interest,  we  have  glorious  news  from  Va 
Gen  Johnston  receved  a  despatch  from  Gen.  Lee,  Saying  he  had 
routed  the  Yankess  &  had  them  in  full  flite,  &c  Amanda  if  you  havent 
Sold  our  Svrup  vou  must  Keepe  it  til  it  brings  20.00  per  gal  unless 
it  is  waisting  &  if  So  Sel  for  w’hat  vou  can  get.  vou  must  write  often 
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&  I  will  write  evry  chance  I  get.  give  my  love  to  all  I  remain  as  Ever 
your  affectsionate  Husband 

J.  W.  Hagan 

Camp  at  Devission  Hospital  June  loth  1864 
My  Dear  Wife  1  this  morning  write  you  a  short  letter.  I  left  my 
Regt  day  before  yesterday  the  8th.  when  I  left  camps  &  for  24 
hours  before  I  left  I  was  very  sick  but  1  have  improved  a  grateal 
&  expect  to  go  back  to  the  Regt  to  morrow  or  on  nexday  if  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  mend.  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  before  I  left  camps  &  the 
day  befor  I  receved  yours  of  the  ist  Inst.  1  was  sick  &  give  the  letter 
to  James  &  told  him  to  answer  it  &  the  reason  1  write  again  so  soon 
1  Knew  when  you  would  get  his  letter  you  would  be  uneasey  1  had 
a  chill  &  afever  that  lasted  me  24  hours  I  think  it  was  abillious  attack 
but  the  Drs  Say  it  was  alight  attack  of  pleuerasey  I  am  now  Doing 
well,  we  have  had  a  hard  time  on  this  march  &  it  seems  there  is  no 
end  to  our  marching.  Gen  Johnston  has  made  a  stand  again  but  I  do 
not  know  what  will  happen  I  do  not  pretend  to  Know  any  thing  about 
what  is  going  on  some  think  that  Gen  Johnston  [h]as  an  object  in 
view  &  is  doing  what  he  is  doing  on  purpos  &c. 

Amanda  when  you  write  you  must  let  me  Know  who  was  taken 
off  in  the  mallitia  nothing  more  Write  soon  I  remain  As  ever  yours 

Truly 

J.  W.  H. 

P.S.  When  you  write  you  must  remember  that  I  want  to  hear  from 
Reubin. 

Camp  near  Marietta  Ga  June  17th  1864 
Dear  Amanda  I  w'rite  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  Know  James 
Ezekiel  &  myself  is  yet  living  &  in  tolerable  good  health,  w'e  had  a 
serious  ingagement  on  the  15th  &  our  Regt  suffered  concederable. 
in  the  Regt  6  Killed  dead  &  32  wounded  &  4  missing  we  do  not  Know 
how  many  have  died  from  there  wounds  since  in  company  (G)  6 
wounded,  i  Killed  dead  William  Giddens  Killed  B.  Howell  moses 
H.  Giddens  James  Turnner,  E.  Maloy,  U.  D.  Knight,  H.  H.  Knight, 
was  wounded  &  Edwin  Griffin  missings.®®  1  can  not  give  you  the 
names  of  all  in  Regt  as  it  would  take  up  two  much  time  &  I  have  but 
little  time  to  write,  in  our  company  2  was  wounded  &  one  Killed  Lt 
Baxter  Killed  &  William  Cameron  &  Y.  Howell  wounded  the  Regt 

60.  Burrell  H.  Howell’s  wound  was  mortal;  Moses  H.  Giddens  recovered 
only  to  be  captured  at  Murfreesboro,  Dec.  7,  1864  and  sent  to  Camp  Chase; 
Edward  Maloy  lost  an  arm;  James  Edwin  Griffin,  listed  as  missing,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Federals  and  was  imprisoned  at  Rock  Island.  'The  other 
casualties  listed  by  Hagan  could  not  be  traced  in  the  regimental  records. 
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Suffered  very  bad  the  yankees  charged  us  &  a  potion  of  the  Regt 
w  as  sent  out  to  charge  them  but  was  forced  back  to  the  line  the  fight 
last  about  2  hours  heavy  &  we  finelly  drove  them  back  we  all  had 
as  much  to  do  as  we  could  do.  James  &  Ezekiel  acted  very  brave  the 
boys  Sav  Ezekiel  went  to  shooting  like  he  was  spliting  rails,  in  fact 
all  the  Regt  acted  there  parts,  we  fell  back  last  night  about  zYz  or 
3  miles  &  is  fortifiving  again  1  beleave  we  will  have  a  warm  time 
again  soon  w  hile  1  was  w  riting  to  you  on  the  14th  heavey  canonading 
was  going  on  &  Lt  Gen  Polk'**  was  Killed  by  a  paret  shell  pasing 
near  Gen  Johnston  &  Gen  Hardee,  when  I  get  a  chance  I  will  write 
you  a  longer  letter  you  must  not  expect  James  or  Ezekiel  to  write 
for  when  any  writes  in  a  case  of  this  Kind  it  must  answar  for  all 
I  recon  you  will  see  the  accounts  of  all  the  Killed  &  wounded  in 
the  papers  Soon  &c.  you  must  write  to  us  often  &  w’e  will  write  when 
w^e  can.  James  &  Ezekiel  is  present  now  Ezekiel  is  not  in  perefet  health 
but  Keeps  up  I  will  close  nothing  more  we  s'ind  our  love  to  your 
father  I  am  as  Ever 

yours  Truly  til  death 

}.  W.  H.  ' 

In  Line  of  Battle  near  Marietta  Ga  June  21st  1864 
My  Dear  Wife  1  will  drop  you  a  few  lines  which  leaves  Ezekiel 
&  myself  in  good  health.  James  was  wounded  &  sent  to  [the]  Hospital 
yesterday  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  thvgh  it  was  a  spent  ball  & 
made  only  a  flesh  wound,  after  the  Ball  was  cut  out  and  he  was  all 
right  he  stood  it  allright  I  think  he  will  get  a  furlough.  &  he  will 
also  write  to  you  when  he  gets  to  [the]  Hospital.  We  had  a  fight 
day  before  yesterday  &  yesterday  on  the  19th  w’e  had  a  close  time  & 
lost  a  grate  many  in  Killed  &  w'ounded  &  missing,  the  29th  charged 
the  yankees  &  drove  them  back  near  Vz  mile  on  further  I  can  not 
give  a  list  of  the  Killed  &  w’ounded  in  the  fight,  in  Capt  Carrells 
company®*  there  was  only  one  Killed  dead  &  sevarl  wounded  Lt 
J.  U.  Roberts  was  Killed  dead  in  the  charge  8c  Sergt  J.  L.  Roberts 
of  our  company  was  Killed  dead  8c  Corpl  Lindsey  wounded.®®  I  was 
in  the  fight  8c  never  got  hurt,  our  Regt  is  very  much  deminished. 
Capt  Knight  is  in  command  of  the  Regt.  Capt  Knight  8c  Capt  Carrel! 

61.  Lt.  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  Corps  Commander,  Army  of  Tennessee,  the 
famed  "Bishop-General”  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  on  Pine  Mountain,  June 
14,  1864. 

62.  This  was  Co.  "C”  commanded  by  Capt.  Edwin  B.  Carroll  who  had  en¬ 
listed  as  a  private  in  August,  1861.  Carroll  was  captured  in  the  Battle  of 
Atlanta,  July  22,  1864,  and  sent  to  Johnson’s  Island. 

63.  J.  U.  Roberts  and  J.  L.  Roberts  could  not  be  identified.  Corp.  Lindsey 
was  John  Lindsey  of  Co.  “C”.  hut  his  record  is  incomplete. 
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is  all  there  is  in  the  Regt  the  companies  is  all  in  commanded  by 
Lieuts  &  Scrgts.  I  have  been  in  command  of  our  company  3  days 
Lieut  Tomlinson®^  stays  along  but  pretends  to  be  so  sick  he  can 
not  go  in  a  fight  but  so  long  as  I  Keepe  the  right  side  up  Co  “K” 
will  be  all  right,  the  most  of  the  boys  have  lost  confidence  in  Lt 
Tomlinson,  as  a  genearl  thing  our  Regt  have  behaved  well,  if  the 
causualties  of  the  Regt  is  got  up  before  1  send  this  off  I  will  give 
you  the  number  but  I  will  not  have  time  to  give  the  names.  You 
must  not  be  uncasey  about  James  for  he  is  all  right  now.  Ezekiel 
stands  up  well  &  have  Killed  one  yankees.  I  do  not  Know  as  I  have 
Killed  a  yankee  but  1  have  been  shooting  among  them  you  must  not 
be  uneasey  about  me  and  Ezekiel  for  we  have  our  chances  to  take 
the  Same  as  others  &  if  we  fall  remember  we  fell  in  a  noble  cause 
&  be  content  that  we  was  so  lotted  to  die,  but  we  hope  to  come  out 
all  right.  Ezekiel  hasent  bin  hit  atal  &  I  have  bin  hit  twice  but  it  was 
with  Spent  Balls  &  did  not  hurt  me  much,  i  was  sory  to  hear  of 
Thomas  Cliffords®®  geting  Killed  for  he  was  a  gallant  Soldier  &  a 
noble  man  1  havent  time  to  write  much  but  if  \\  c  can  find  out  how 
many  we  lost  in  the  19th  &  20th  I  will  give  a  statement  below  Ezekiel 
has  jest  receved  yours  of  the  15th  &  this  must  do  for  and  answar  as 
we  havent  time  to  write  now  &  we  do  not  Know  when  we  will  have 
a  quiet  time,  you  speak  of  rain  I  never  was  in  so  much  rain  it  rains 
encisentley  our  clothing  &  Blankets  havent  been  dry  in  Sevearl  days  & 
the  roads  is  all  most  ^  we  can  not  travel  atal.  I  will  close  &  write 
again  when  I  can  get  a  chance,  you  must  write  often  Ezekiel  sends  his 
love  to  you  all.  tel  Mr  &  Mrs.  Giddins  that  Isban  is  all  right  nothing 
more  I  am  as  Ever  yours 

affectsionatly 

J.  W.  H. 

P.  S.  as  to  Co.  G  being  naked  that  is  not  so  all  have  got  there  cloths 
that  wouud  carry  them  some  threw  away  there  cloths  but  all  have 
cloths  &  shoes  yet  E.  W.  &  1  S  dosent  threw  thayen  away  &  have  a 
plenty  P.  S.  since  writing  the  above  a  nother  man  of  Co.  G  is  w'ounded 

In  Line  of  Battle  near  Marietta  Ga  June  22  1864 
My  Dear  Wife,  As  I  have  and  oppertertunity  of  writing  I  will  write 
you  a  few  lines  this  morning.  1  wrote  to  you  yesterday  but  I  was  in 
agrate  hurry  &  could  not  give  you  the  casualities  of  the  Regt.  &  I 
can  not  yet  give  you  the  names  but  I  will  give  you  the  number 

64.  Li.  Jonas  Tomlinson,  originally  a  private  in  Co.  “K".  was  captured  in 
the  Battle  of  Atlanta,  July  22,  1864,  and  sent  to  Johnson’s  Island. 

65.  Thomas  Clifford  was  the  husband  of  Ellen  Clifford,  mentioned  in  Hag¬ 
an’s  letter  of  July  5.  1863. 
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Killed  wounded  &  missing  in  the  Regt.  up  to  yesterday  6  oclock 
P,  M.  we  had  83  men  Killed  wounded  &  missing  &  only  7  but  what 
was  Killed  or  wounded,  this  is  only  the  casualities  since  the  14th  of 
this  month  &  what  it  was  in  May  I  do  not  Know  1  do  not  beleave 
any  of  Co  “G”  have  writen  to  Jaspers®®  Mother  about  his  death  & 
if  you  get  this  before  She  hears  the  correct  reports  you  can  till  her 
he  was  in  the  fight  of  the  19th  &  was  Killed  dead  in  a  charge  he  was 
gallantly  leading  &  chering  his  men  on  to  Battle  and  was  successful! 
in  driving  back  the  yankees.  he  was  taken  off  the  Battle  field  &  was 
Berried  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit  our  Regt  suf- 
fred  agrateal  on  the  19  &  some  on  the  20th.  I  was  in  the  hotest  of 
this  fight  &  it  Seemes  that  thousand  of  Balls  whisled  near  my  head, 
but  I  was  protected,  heavy  fighting  is  now  &  have  been  going  on 
for  some  time  on  our  right  &  Left  &  1  beleave  the  bloodist  Battle  of 
the  war  will  come  off  in  a  short  time  &  I  feel  confident  that  when 
the  yankees  pick  in  to  us  right  w’e  will  give  them  a  whiping,  but 
Gen  Johnston  dos  not  tntend  to  make  the  attact  on  them 

Amanda  1  want  you  to  go  &  see  John  C.  Clemants®^  &  find  out 
when  he  is  coming  to  camps  &  I  want  you  to  send  me  some  Butter 
by  John  in  a  Bucket  or  gord  or  Jar  you  can  not  send  much  for  John 
can  not  get  much  from  the  R.  Road  to  our  camps,  you  must  not 
send  me  the  Book  1  wrote  for  some  time  ago  I  can  not  take  care  of 
anything  in  camps  now  you  must  be  shure  to  go  &  see  Cosin  Sareh 
Roberts  &  tel  her  about  Jasper.  I  would  write  to  her  but  I  have  a  bad 
chance  to  write  on  my  knee,  this  leaves  Ezekiel  &  myself  in  good 
health  &  hope  you  and  familly  are  the  same 

I  am  as  Ever  your  aff  Husband 
J.  W.  Hagan 

P.  S.  if  any  of  the  old  citizens  from  that  settlement  comes  out  here, 
you  can  send  me  some  Butter  &  a  Bottle  or  two  of  Syrup  by  them 
Parson  Homer  came  out  some  time  a  go  &  Brought  Co.  G  a  nice 
lot  of  provissions  &c 

give  my  love  to  all 
Yours  Truly  til  Death 

J.  w.  h: 

Battle  Field  near  Marietta  Ga  June  24th  1864 
My  Dear  Wife,  I  have  jest  Received  your  letter  of  the  17th  which 
found  Ezekiel  &  myself  in  tolerable  good  health.  I  was  glad  to  hear 

66.  This  was  apparently  Jasper  Roberts,  a  cousin  of  Amanda’s,  but  he  could 
not  be  positively  identified  from  available  records. 

67.  John  C.  Clements,  a  private  in  Co.  “K”,  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Jonesboro.  Aug.  31.  1864. 
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from  you  but  soiy^  you  have  Such  bad  luck  with  your  hogs  &  I  now 
advise  you  to  kill  all  the  house  hogs  that  is  large  enough  to  fatten, 
if  the  old  Sow  is  not  two  heavey  with  pigs  when  fattening  time 
comes  on  1  would  fatten  her  too  &  have  all  the  pigs  prepaied  for 
for  fattening  of  the  Darien  stock  but  one  Sow  pig  for  they  will  not 
do  well  unless  we  had  corn  to  give  them  &  that  we  havent  got.  you 
must  take  good  care  of  the  Walker  stock,  you  spoke  of  the  Syrup  & 
said  you  was  only  offered  twelve  Dollors  per  gallon  &  1  advise  you 
to  Keepe  it  unless  you  are  inneede  of  the  money  until  it  brings 
twenty  Dollers  &  that  in  new  ishue  unless  it  is  waisting  &  if  so  you 
must  dispose  of  it  &  use  the  money  for  I  do  not  know  when  I  can 
Send  you  any  money  for  our  command  havent  D[r]awed  any  since 
I  left  Dalton  to  go  home  &  I  havent  Drawed  any  money  since  June 
30th  1863  if  you  get  prest  for  money  you  must  sell  the  Syrup  at 
Some  price  but  if  you  can  keep  it,  it  will  bring  20  Dollers  per  gallon. 

I  reckon  you  will  think  I  do  nothing  but  write  for  I  wrote  to  you 
a  few  days  ago.  we  are  resting  to  day  &  I  will  answar  yours.  I  havent 
any  news  to  write  you  that  w'ould  eiiterest  you  much  there  hasent 
been  much  fighting  neather  on  the  right  or  left  today  &  we  beleave 
the  yankecs  are  try  ing  to  flank  us  again.  We  have  had  a  hard  time 
&  have  lost  about  100  Killed  w^ounded  &  missing  we  had  our  Lieut 
of  Co.  “B”  Killed  yesterday  Liut  Ballard  of  Co.  “C’  wounded  and 
R.  Bradford  of  Co.  “G’  wounded  &  one  lig  cut  off.®*  1  hope  times 
will  change  Soon  &c  I  heard  today  James  had  got  a  furlough  for  30 
days  &  was  gone  home  1  hop  it  is  true  &  I  want  you  to  send  me  a 
box  of  something  the  first  chance  you  get.  send  me  some  Butter  & 
a  bottle  of  syrup  &  some  Buisket  if  you  see  a  chance  to  get  them 
direct  through  also  send  us  some  apples  if  you  can  get  any  in  the 
settlement  John  Clemants  or  James  Matthis®®  might  bring  it.  ex¬ 
press  it  to  Atlanta  &  then  ship  it  to  Marietta  in  care  of  the  Thomas 
County  releaf  Society  1  think  old  Lowndes  &  Berrien  is  not  very 
patriotic  or  they  would  despach  some  man  from  that  sectsion  with 
something  for  the  soldiers  who  are  fighting  for  them  daley  many 
things  might  be  sent  us  &  some  one  sent  w  ith  it  Thomas  County  has 
its  society  out  here  &  do  a  grateal  for  the  sick  &  wounded  &  many 
Boxes  are  shiped  through  them  to  fighting  troops,  if  you  see  a 
chance  to  send  us  something  it  will  be  gladly  receved  &  if  you  see 
no  chance  until  James  returns  you  can  send  something  by  him.  you 
must  til  him  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  him.  now  a  word  to  Morris 

68.  Lt.  Thomas  W.  Ballard,  who  previously  had  been  wounded,  captured 
and  exchanged,  recovered  from  the  wound  received  on  June  23,  1864.  He  was 
captured  again  at  Nashviile  on  Dec.  16.  1864  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
war  at  Johnson’s  Island.  Records  for  R.  Bradford  are  Incomplete. 

C9.  James  W.  Mathis  was  a  private  in  Co.  **C”. 
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you  must  tel  Morris  I  would  be  glad  to  see  how  he  is  geting  along 
with  the  hoing  but  I  expect  peace  to  be  made  before  I  come  unless 
1  am  wounded  &  I  rather  never  get  a  furlough  than  to  get  wounded 
tel  him  1  hope  to  see  some  fine  work  tel  him  1  think  peace  will  come 
this  year  shure  Ezekiel  sends  his  love  to  all  Say  to  Mrs.  Giddins  that 
Isban  is  well  nothing  more  I  am  as  Ever  your  Husband 

J.  W.  H. 


Camp  near  Marietta  Ga  June  28th  1864 

1  receved  your  letter  of  the  19th  yesterday  &  was  glad  to  hear 
vou  all  was  well  &  doing  well  this  leaves  E.  W.  &  myself  in  good 
health  &  hope  these  lines  will  find  you  all  injoying  good  health  & 

1  was  glad  to  hear  the  wheat  was  not  ruined  1  feared  it  was  all 
ruined  &  you  would  not  have  any  to  eat  this  summer.  I  recken 
James  has  got  home  by  this  time  &  he  can  give  you  a  full  descrip- 
tsion  of  our  Campagn  since  James  left  we  have  had  a  very  exciting 
time,  on  the  27th  Some  of  our  troops  had  a  hard  fight  the  yankees 
attacked  the  line  of  Gen  Clebum  &  Cheatham’®  and  tried  to  break 
the  lines  and  Genls  Claburn  &  Cheatham  ordered  there  men  to 
hold  there  fier  until  the  yanks  got  within  50  yds  &  then  they  poord 
volley  after  volly  until  the  yanks  was  forced  back,  one  of  there  coller 
guards  reached  our  works  &  planted  his  collars  &  40  Balls  was  Shot 
through  him.  we  do  not  Know  what  the  yanks  loss  was  but  it  was 
very  heavy  &  our  loss  was  very  light,  a  potion  of  Walkers  Divission 
fought  the  yanks  also.  Gen  Gist  &  Mercer  &  Jacksons  Brigade”  was 
ingaged  our  Brigade  was  not  ingaged.  on  the  26th  we  was  ordered  to 
the  left  to  support  Gen  Hindman*“  Divission  &  on  the  27th  after  the 
fight  was  over  we  moved  back  4  miles  to  our  proper  place  since  then 
\\c  have  bin  resting,  we  are  making  every  evry  priperation  for  a 
fight  &  1  beleave  it  will  come  off  soon  &  I  hope  it  will  for  I  am  tiered 
of  it.  we  may  fall  back  again  but  1  do  not  much  beleav  we  will,  unless 
the  Yankees  flank  us  again  Amanda  you  must  not  mention  your  fine 
living,  (vis)  honey  &  milk  &  vegetables,  it  makes  me  want  such  things 
wors  but  I  had  a  splended  diner  of  Irish  potatoes  1  am  doing  tolerable 
well  1  can  get  meat  &  Bread  &  Rice  by  paying  90"  per  lbs  for  rice 
but  mv  money  is  now  out  I  have  30  cents  left  1  havent  drew  any 

70.  Major  Generals  Patrick  R.  Cleburne  and  Benjamin  F.  Cheatham  were 
division  commanders  In  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Cleburne  was  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Franklin,  November  30,  1864. 

71.  Brigadier  Generals  Hugh  W.  Mercer  and  Henry  R.  Jackson,  along  with 
States  Rights  Gist,  were  brigade  commanders  in  Hardee’s  Corps,  Army  of 
Tennessee. 

72.  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Hindman  was  a  division  commander  in  Hood’s 
Corps.  Army  of  Tennessee. 
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money  in  12  months  I  would  Say  for  you  to  send  me  some  money 
&  I  beleave  1  will  if  you  have  any  of  the  new  Ishue  you  can  send  me 
30  Dollars.  1  will  send  you  &  an  invellope  already  backed  1  will 
clos  as  I  have  nothing  of  enterest  to  write  this  is  my  last  paper  &  no 
money  to  get  more  nothing  more  I  am  as  Ever  your 

affectsionate  Husband 
J.  W.  H. 

P.  S.  if  you  see  any  chance  to  send  the  money  by  hand  at  once  I 
would  like  for  you  to  do  so.  1  could  borrow  money  if  I  would  but 
1  do  not  want  to  borrow  for  if  anything  should  happen  to  me  1 
should  be  owing  them.  I  am  not  owing  any  money  &  1  do  not  want 
to  Borrow  money 

yours  Truly 
J.  W.  H. 

In  Line  of  Battle  Ga  July  the  4th  1864 
My  Dear  Wife  I  receved  your  favor  of  the  26th  a  few  days  ago 
&  would  have  answared  it  then  but  1  had  jest  written  to  James  & 
thought  it  useless  to  write  again  So  Soon  unless  Something  of  enterest 
had  have  occured.  Since  then  we  have  given  up  our  works  &  fel 
back  3  or  4  miles  from  Marrietta  leaving  it  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Yanks,  on  the  night  of  the  2"  at  11  Oclock  at  night  we  taken  our 
leave,  the  fall  back  was  conducted  in  good  order  &  we  lost  no  men. 
at  8  Oclock  on  the  night  of  the  2"  a  man  from  the  Jasper  greens 
of  the  ist  Ga  deserted  &  went  to  the  Yankees  &  told  them  we  was 
fixing  to  leave  &  they  Knowing  we  was  going  to  leave  they  made 
evry’  arrangement  to  press  us  forward  which  they  did  we  got  here 
at  9  A.  Al.  yesterday  estabblished  our  lines  went  to  work  &  this 
morning  we  are  ready  for  them  we  have  tolerable  good  breast  w’orks 
our  artillery’  Batterries  is  not  quite  ready  but  will  be  in  a  few  hours, 
we  expected  this  morning  to  have  to  make  a  fight  but  the  Yankees 
has  not  advanced  with  there  Infrantry  but  they  are  Shelling  us  furi¬ 
ously  but  havent  as  yet  done  us  any  harm  they  marched  up  there 
lines  of  Battle  one  after  a  nother  in  plain  view  of  us  yesterday  in 
and  oppen  field  &  we  thought  this  morning  being  the  4th  of  July 
wc  would  have  a  hopping  time  with  them  but  they  Seem  to  Keep 
there  proper  distance,  our  men  was  up  on  the  look  out  &  on  the 
march  all  night  &  when  we  got  here  wc  went  to  work  in  an  oppen 
field  &  worked  all  day  &  all  night  &  is  yet  at  work  &  is  about  ready 
to  rcceave  them,  our  Skirmishers  are  now  having  a  plenty  to  do  & 
if  we  Stay  here  we  may  have  Something  [to]  do  in  the  way  of 
fighting  from  our  Works,  we  are  in  the  breast  works  now  in  an 
oppen  field  &  they  are  in  line  of  Battle  in  a  hill  in  a  nother  old 
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field  about  one  mile  off,  but  we  can  see  all  they  do.  I  do  not  Know 
wheather  they  will  attack  us  or  not  but  1  hope  they  will  for  I  am 
wore  out  marching  and  building  breast  works  the  reason  we  had  to 
leave  Kenasaw  mountain  was  be  Cause  the  Yanks  was  flanking  us 
on  the  left  &  we  was  forced  to  fall  back  the  Yankees  army  is  So 
much  Stronger  than  ours  that  they  they  [«V]  can  put  a  force  in  our 
front  to  compeat  with  ours  &  then  have  a  corps  or  two  which  they 
can  Send  on  eather  flank  &  then  we  have  to  fall  back  to  prevent 
them  geting  in  our  rear.  We  had  a  Strong  position  &  could  have 
whiped  all  the  Yanks  Shearman  could  have  brought  against  us  & 
they  being  aware  of  the  fack  after  trying  Genls  Cleburn  Cheatham 
Walker  &  Bates’^  of  Hardees  corps,  they  was  Satisfide  to  let  us 
alone  &  it  I  am  now  of  the  oppinion  that  they  will  nevir  attact  us 
in  our  works,  our  Genls  Say  when  we  reach  the  River  8  miles  from 
Attlanta  thet  they  will  then  be  forced  to  fight  us  in  our  works  they 
Sav  thv  [r/V]  Yanks  can  not  flank  us  any  further  but  I  do  not  Know, 
it  Seems  that  we  have  a  Strong  position  here  but  I  feel  doudful  about 
there  attacting  us  but  they  will  roal  up  there  artillery  &  Keep  up  an 
encesent  Shelling  the  Yankees  Seems  to  be  in  fine  Spirits  playing 
their  bands  &  hollowing.  I  am  now  siting  in  full  view  of  there  line 
of  Battle  &  there  wagon  trains  bringing  Supplies  they  Seem  So  cherfull 
&  full  of  fun  Some  of  our  troops  grow  despondent  but  it  is  only 
thocs  who  are  all  ways  despondent  all  good  Soldiers  will  fight  harder 
the  harder  he  is  prest  but  a  coward  is  allways  ready  to  want  an  excuse 
to  run  or  to  Say  they  or  we  are  whiped.  I  never  Knew  there  was  So 
many  cowards  untill  Since  we  left  Dalton.  I  do  not  Speak  of  our 
Regt  but  Some  troops  have  behaved  very  badly  Since  we  left  Dalton 
our  Regt  have  lost  about  loo  Killed  wounded  &  captured  &  Some 
Regts  in  the  Brigade  havent  lost  half  that  number,  in  our  company 
we  have  only  lost  2  killed  &  4  wounded  So  as  to  go  to  [the]  Hospital 
Some  others  have  bin  Slitely  wounded  but  remained  in  camps. 

Capt  Knight  has  got  in  command  of  our  company  again  &  other 
offercers  in  command  of  the  Regt  &  all  is  moving  on  right  while 
the  Yanks  was  flanking  us  on  yesterday  &  the  day  before.  Gen  Hood 
corps  fought  them  but  1  havent  heard  the  result  only  that  he  has 
Stoped  them  from  flanking  us  any  further  at  present. 

You  must  not  think  Strange  at  this  Scribbled  letter  for  I  am 
writing  in  a  hurr\’  for  I  never  Know  how  Soon  a  Shell  may  order 
men  to  the  breast  works  &c  this  leaves  Ezekiel  &  myself  in  tolerable 
good  health  Ezekiel  is  now  at  work  on  a  Batterry  you  must  [not]  be 
uneasy  about  us  &  tell  James  to  think  of  us  when  he  is  eating  Butter 

73.  Maj.  Gen.  William  B.  Bate,  dlTlslon  commander  in  Hardee’s  Corps, 
Armj  of  Tennessee. 
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&  drinking  Butter  milk  &  eating  many  good  things  we  get  tolerable 
plenty  of  meat  &  bread  now  but  we  want  Something  in  the  way  of 
vegatables  you  must  Send  us  Something  if  you  get  a  chance  to  send 
it  Safely. 

I  must  close  for  the  Shells  is  bursting  too  near  me.  give  my  love 
to  all.  you  must  not  expect  Ezekiel  to  write  when  I  write  so  often  for 
we  can  not  get  paper  to  write  so  much  I  reckon  you  will  have  a 
time  of  reading  this  but  you  must  excuse  this  cribbling  nothing  more 
you  must  remember  me  to  Reubin 

I  am  as  Ever  your  affectsionate  Husband 
J.  W.  H. 


To  Amanda  at  Home 


July  the  yth  5  P.M,  1864 

Mr  Rf.ubin  Roberts  Dear  father  1  drop  you  a  few  lines  co[nce]m- 
ing  some  Hogs  &  Bacon  James  D.  Pounds’*  of  my  company  has  8, 

2  year  old  hogs  which  he  offers  to  me  or  any  good  man  who  will 
fatten  the  Hogs  one  half  for  the  other  or  he  offers  to  let  any  good 
man  have  the  hogs  &  take  the  same  number  of  Hogs  &  they  to  be 
about  the  Same  age  &  Size  after  the  war  &  if  you  are  Short  of  hogs 
1  think  you  will  do  will  do  [r/V]  well  to  take  the  hogs  &  Pay  him 
the  same  number  after  the  war.  you  can  study  about  it  &  let  me  Know 
what  you  will  do,  &  I  will  arrange  the  matter  for  you.  he  also  has 
500  lbs  of  Dried  Bacon  he  will  let  you  have  now  &  take  the  Same 
no.  of  lbs.  after  the  war.  &  if  you  think  you  will  neede  the  Bacon 
this  Summer  or  the  Hogs  next  [summer]  that  will  be  a  grate  Trade, 
let  me  hear  from  you  Soon  &  I  will  arrange  the  matter  &  I  want  you 
to  give  my  mule  for  the  horse  of  my  Mr  Giddins  if  he  will  Trade 
even  &  the  horse  ploughs  well  &  Stays  in  good  order  &  when  you  get 
him  Just  put  him  to  the  plough  &  Keep  him  at  work  but  do  not  let 
George  ride  him  much  for  he  w'ill  get  him  in  the  habit  of  wanting  [to] 
run  make  him  work  hard  but  Keep  him  from  being  rid  loan  to  no  boddy 
but  make  him  work  a  plenty.  I  want  a  horse  &  must  have  one.  Since 
writing  this  morning  I  beleave  we  will  fall  back  &  if  you  hear  we 
arc  in  or  near  Atlanta  you  must  not  be  supprised  we  are  making 
evry  arrangement  to  retreat  further  &  we  may  go  to  night,  you 
must  let  me  hear  from  you  Soon  &  tel  Amanda  if  any  body  is  trying 
to  get  James  Giddins  to  go  as  a  recrute  from  there  &  offers  more 
than  1  have  she  must  give  as  much  as  any  boddy  or  give  500  Dollars 
or  get  him  for  I  can  mak  500  hundred  dollars  in  and  trade,  you  must 
tel  Amanda  that  Syrup  is  only  worth  40.  Dollars  per  gal  here  So  She 


74.  James  D.  Pounds,  a  sergeaat  in  Co.  "K",  was  captured  in  the  Battle  of 
Atlanta,  July  22.  1864  and  sent  to  Camp  Chase. 
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must  not  be  uneasv  about  hers  nothing  more  I  am  as  ever  yours 
Respectfully 

J.  W.  Hagan 

P.  S.  give  James  my  respects  &  tel  him  he  must  write  to  me  now  & 
tel  Reubin  I  want  to  see  him  mighty  bad  yours  &c 

j.  W.  H. 

To  R.  Roberts 

Cat  Creek  Ga 

Battle  Field  near  Chattahoochee  River  Ga 
July  yth  1864 

My  Dear  Amanda  I  this  morning  write  you  a  Short  letter  in  answer 
to  yours  Jest  receved  dated  July  2nd  this  leaves  E.  VV.  &  myself  in 
fair  health.  I  have  nothing  of  enterest  to  write  you.  we  are  now  in 
line  of  Battle  near  the  River  I  recon  we  arc  about  1 3  miles  from 
Atlanta.  I  wrote  to  James  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  &  at  1  or  2 
Oclock  on  the  night  of  the  4th  we  retreated  to  this  place  here  we 
have  got  sphnded  works  &  can  make  a  splended  fight,  if  the  yanks 
will  only  attack  us  in  our  works  I  do  not  Know  wheather  Gen  John¬ 
ston  entends  to  make  this  aperminent  stand  or  not  but  I  am  cnclined 
to  beleav  he  has  made  a  perminint  stand  our  lines  runs  to  the  River  on 
the  left  &  accross  the  river  on  the  right  I  do  not  Know'  how  long 
the  line  is  but  it  is  tolerabley  lenghtty  [lengthy].  I  am  told  that  we 
w'ill  have  some  reinforcements  in  a  few  days  &  according  to  the 
yankee  accounts  we  can  handle  them  much  Better  than  we  could 
have  handled  them  at  Dalton  the  yankees  acknowledge  aloss  of  45 
thousand  in  Kiled  wounded  missing  &  sickened  &  sent  away  since 
the[y]  left  Dalton  &  by  puting  our  loss  at  high  figurs  our  loss  in 
evry  way  will  not  exceed  ten  thousand,  so  you  see  they  are  w'eaker 
45,000  &  we  are  weaker  only  10,000,  &  since  we  reached  this  place 
we  have  got  the  the  malistia  of  Ga  which  is  10,000  affective  men  &  Ala 
is  ordered  to  send  her  malitia  forward  at  once  which  will  add  to 
our  strengh  8  or  10  thousand  more.  So  I  think  we  will  be  able  to 
handle  them  very  well  &c.  we  are  glad  to  Know  you  are  going  to 
send  us  someting  to  eat  not  that  we  are  suffering  but  we  want  some¬ 
thing  besides  corn  bread  &  Bacon,  you  must  send  us  a  Bottle  or  two 
of  Syrup  &  be  careful  to  pack  the  Box  well  &  stop  the  Bottles  well 
also,  you  must  not  send  us  anv’  cloths  Jest  send  us  a  Box  of  Some¬ 
thing  to  cat  by  D.  P.  McDowelP’^  if  you  get  this  in  time  to  do  so. 
you  must  make  us  some  rich  cakes  &  if  you  have  any  honey  we 
would  like  to  have  a  little  Bottle  of  it.  [Tell]  Cousin  D.  P.  McDowell 
to  bring  the  box  through  as  soon  as  posable  so  that  the  tricks  will  not 

75.  A  cousin  of  Hagan's,  home  on  furlough. 
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spoil,  you  must  have  the  Box  well  Bound  &  nailed  upwell  you  must 
excuse  this  short  letter  &  write  us  along  one.  nothing  more  E.  W. 
sends  his  love  to  all  1  am  as  ever  yours  affectsionately 

J.  W.  H. 

Camp  in  field  near  Atlanta  Ga  July  nth  1864 
Dear  Wife  1  have  Jest  received  [a  letter]  or  at  least  I  have  Jest 
read  one  that  Ezekiel  received.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  doing  well 
and  glad  to  know  your  father  is  making  a  fine  crop  I  am  Sorry'  James 
has  bad  luck  in  geting  well  The  Gangreen  is  very  dangerous  Some 
Times  it  never  kills  any  boddy  or  hardely  ever  kills  but  it  will  make 
cripples  of  nearly  all  it  takes  but  in  James  case  I  do  not  apprehend 
any  danger  as  his  wound  was  slite  &  did  not  affect  the  mussles  but 
very  little.  This  leaves  Ezekiel  &  myself  in  tolerable  good  health.  I 
have  no  news  to  write  you  only  we  are  still  falling  back  we  fell 
back  a  cross  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  9th  &  our  pickits  are  now 
on  our  Side  of  the  river  &  the  yankee  pickits  on  the  other  Side  &  are 
Keeping  up  a  heavy  sharp  shooting  &  cannonading,  they  are  trying 
to  put  in  pontoons  &  our  pickit[s]  will  not  let  them  but  I  beleave 
they  will  be  permitted  to  cross  in  a  few  days  in  our  front  if  they 
wish,  we  are  liing  here  without  any  works  &  we  beleave  we  will 
have  a  fight  when  Gen  Johnston  permits  the  yanks  to  cross  in  detail 
such  as  he  thinks  he  can  handle  but  have  no  right  to  Judge  but  1 
never  have  beleaved  we  would  fight  them  much  in  our  works  & 
from  appearances  1  beleave  Johnston  will  let  as  many  cross  as  he 
thinks  we  can  handle  &  then  make  them  suffer  but  we  may  be  rong 
for  so  Judgeing.  Some  Say  we  will  retreat  again  in  a  day  or  Two  & 
in  the  event  w  ill  give  up  Atlanta  but  I  do  not  beleav  it  we  are  resting 
now’  or  some  of  the  troops  are  we  Jest  come  off  of  picket  last  night 
but  is  resting  to  day.  Gen  Hardees  corps  is  as  near  concentrayted  as 
posable  &  it  denotes  &  oppen  field  fight  as  Gen  Bragg  fought  at 
Chickamauga  we  are  ready,  &  willing  to  fight  any  time  for  evry 
retreat  we  make  only  has  a  tendeincy  to  demoralize  a  potion  of  the 
Army  &  1  am  anxious  for  the  fight  to  come  off.  but  you  must  not 
be  supprised  if  you  hear  of  our  being  in  Atlanta  or  even  of  our 
giving  up  Atlanta.  Gen  Johnston  well  Knows  he  has  but  few  men 
&  no  whear  to  get  more  when  they  are  Killed  up  so  he  will  make 
his  fight  a  successful  fight  when  he  dose  fight  we  have  given  up  a 
large  country  but  when  the  grate  fight  is  fought  &  his  plans  [are] 
Known  the  country  will  be  Satisfid  &  give  him  credit  for  he  is  as 
Shur  to  whip  them  as  he  fights  them  our  army  is  now  purged  of 
all  or  nearly  all  the  bad  men  &  what  we  have  present  is  here  through 
pure  motives  &  will  do  the  work  in  a  fight  we  have  had  a  grateal 
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of  hard  fighting  since  we  left  Dalton  &  have  mad  the  yanks  suffer 
heavyly  &c  Amanda  I  am  forcid  to  frank  all  my  letters  for  I  havent 
Stamps  &  if  I  had  any  I  could  not  keep  them  from  being  damaged 
&  1  Know  you  can  pay  the  postage  monthly  you  must  give  your 
father  &  James  my  respects  &  EWS  also  &  take  this  as  an  answar  to 
vours  of  the  4.  if  your  father  gets  that  hors  for  me  you  must  see 
that  he  is  well  taken  care  of  but  do  not  Spair  him  when  there  is 
ploughing  to  do.  I  may  need  him  this  fall  &  I  think  1  will.  Capt  J.  D. 
Knight  L.  J.  Knight  &  Capt  Carrcll  sends  James  their  respects  Capt 
J.  D.  Says  he  would  write  to  James  but  he  is  too  lazy  you  must 
excuse  this  cribbled  up  letter  for  my  knees  is  my  writing  desk  tel 
Reubin  he  must  remember  his  Pa  &  be  a  good  boy  &  when  I  come 
home  1  will  bring  him  Something  nice  1  will  clos  hoping  to  hear 
from  you  Soon  nothing  more  I  am  as 

Ever  your  affectsionate  husband 
J.  W.  Hagan 

In  line  of  Battle  near  the  C.  R.  Ga 
July  the  19th  1864 

Dear  Amanda  I  have  Jest  receved  your  Kind  letter  of  the  13th 
which  found  E.  VV.  R.  &  myself  in  fine  health  &  hope  you  &  famally 
are  enjoying  the  Same,  we  have  Some  excitement  now.  we  come  in  to 
line  of  Battle  &  are  preparing  to  meet  the  advancing  comuls  [col¬ 
umns]  of  the  enimy.  heavy  Skirmishing  is  going  on  now  in  our 
font  &  only  about  i  mile  off  the  yankees  have  been  permitted  to  cross 
the  Chattahoochee  River  &  in  a  short  time  the  Battle  will  be  fought 
unless  we  fall  back  for  an  advance  in  heavy  force  is  cnivitable.  this 
army  receved  Sad  news  yesterday  the  grate  Genl  J.  E.  Johnston 
who  has  led  this  army  to  so  many  glorious  yictories  &  he  who  was 
loved  by  all  who  ever  Sirved  under  him  sent  to  us  his  farwell  address 
&  informing  us  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  War  department  at 
Richmond  to  turn  over  the  grate  army  of  Tennessee  to  Lieut  Genl 
Heood.^®  this  was  done  it  seems  against  Gen  Johnstons  will.  Gen 
Johnstons  farewell  address  was  very  complementory  to  his  troops  & 
simpathitic  in  its  affect  all  moan  the  loss  of  our  grate  Leader  &  be- 
leave  if  the  war  depertment  only  Knew  what  confidence  the  army 
has  in  their  grate  Leader  he  would  have  been  retained  in  prefferance 
to  any  one  elce.  Gen  Hood  now  commands  us  &  1  hope  he  will  be 
successful  but  the  releaving  of  Gen  Joe  is  dampening  to  his  troops. 
I  now  beleave  the  grate  storm  is  gathering,  heavy  Skirmishing  [is] 

76.  General  John  B.  Hood  succeeded  Johnston  as  commander  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  on  July  18,  1864. 
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going  on  in  our  front  &  the  enimv  crossing  in  heavy  force  &c  I 
havent  receved  the  Box  yet  and  I  havent  seen  or  heard  from  Mr 
McDowell.  I  do  not  Know  what  to  think  but  perhaps  some  thing 
has  happened  to  him.  1  fear  the  Box  is  lost  if  vou  get  this  letter 
before  you  hear  from  McDowell  you  can  See  i/  the  Box  has  ever 
been  Sent  from  Valdosta.  I  will  write  you  again  in  a  few  davs  & 
let  you  Know  how  we  are  geting  along  tell  Mrs.  Giddins  that  Isbin 
is  in  good  health.  Amanda  if  you  can  posably  send  my  Lockticks  I 
want  you  to  do  so  as  Capt  J.  D.  Knight  wants  it.  give  my  Respects 
to  James  &  your  Father  tell  James  he  must  write  to  me  as  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  elce  to  do  I  will  close  E.  W.  Sends  his  love  to  all  you  must  tell 
Reubin  I  will  bring  him  a  nice  Present  when  I  come  home  nothing 
more  I  remain  as  Ever  yours 

Affectsionately 
J.  W.  H. 

Excuse  bad  &  hasty 
writing  for  I  am  in  a  hurry 

In  line  of  Battle  near  Atlanta  Ga  July  the  ii"  1864 
Dear  Amanda  I  write  vou  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  1  am 
stil  among  the  living  we  had  a  fight  yesterday  &  suffered  considerably. 
We  attacked  the  yankees  &  drove  them  back  some  distance  but  we 
finally  had  to  fall  back  leaving  our  dead  &  wounded  on  the  field 
our  Regt  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  some  of  the  other  Regts  in  the 
Brigade. 

We  lost  2  men  from  our  company.  Viz  Corpl  James  Fender  & 
Private  Elias  Lastingu’’  I  come  very  near  falling  into  the  enimys 
hands  &  had  to  lav  dow  n  mv  gun  &  accutiaments  &  haversacks  &  Bed¬ 
cover.  I  had  to  leave  all  &  Swim  a  creek  about  3  hundred  yards  & 
made  my  asscape.  E.  W.  was  in  the  fight  &  come  out  all  right,  he  is 
in  fine  health  I  receved  the  Box  last  night  about  10  P.M.  the  box  had 
been  robed  there  was  no  Svrup  nor  honey  nor  cakes  there  was  Some 
apples  &  som  buiskits  the  Buiskits  was  Spoilt  &  the  loaf  of  light  Bread 
was  also  spoilt  &  the  Buter  was  also  divided  I  got  a  little  I  was  sory 
the  Box  was  Robed  if  you  should  ever  send  more  vou  must  not  cook 
anything  &  vou  must  have  the  Box  hooped  &  then  it  will  not  be 
opened  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  prize  the  lead  [lid]  off. 

I  can  not  write  much  now  we  are  expecting  a  nother  fight  this 
ev[en]ing.  This  fight  on  the  left  of  Walkers  divission  was  very  heavy 
much  worse  than  wher  we  was,  &  our  troops  suffered  badly  bucause 

77.  Elias  Lastingen,  a  private  in  Co.  “K”,  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Peach¬ 
tree  Creek,  July  20,  1864. 
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they  was  in  the  works.  I  will  close  &  I  will  write  you  again  soon  if  I 
should  be  so  lucky  as  to  survive,  give  my  respects  to  all  &  my  love 
to  Reubin 

I  remain  as  ever  your  Husband 

J.  W.  H. 

Nashville  Tenn  July  28th  1864 

Dear  Wife  this  leaves  me  in  good  health  I  was  captured  on  the  22". 
Capt  Knight  Sgt  Pounds  Capt  Carroll  &  M.  Giddins  Lt.  Hall  &  H. 
Bird  was  also  captured,  we  are  all  well  &  on  our  way  to  to  prision  north 
I  will  write  again  when  I  arrive  at  my  place  of  destination  nothing 
more  1  am  as  Ever  your  Affect 

Husband 
J.  W.  Hagan 

^5’*  Camp  Chase  Ohio  Aug.  i8th  1864 

\1r.  R.  Roberts  Dear  father,  this  leaves  me  in  good  health  but  1  am 
much  in  neede  of  Some  money  &  I  want  you  to  go  or  send  to  Savh 
&  get  me  as  much  as  ten  dollars  from  Some  merchant  there  &  send 
it  to  me  by  letter.  Send  10  dollars  in  the  first  letter  if  you  can  get  it. 
&  your  letters  must  be  sent  in  good  Buff  or  white  envelopes  or  they 
will  not  pass  the  lines.  I  will  send  you  a  U.  S.  Stamp  I  am  doing  well 
as  to  Rations  I  am  Scarce  of  clothing,  if  1  can  get  10  dollars  I  will  be 
all  right,  give  my  love  to  My  Wife  &  Son  &  accept  the  Same  your  Self 

yours  Respectfully 
J.  W.  Hagan 

♦7  Camp  Chase  Ohio  Aug  30th  1864 

My  Dear  Wife  1  again  write  you  a  short  letter  which  leaves  me 
in  fine  health.  1  hope  you  &  our  little  Boy  are  enjoying  the  same 
Blessings  I  write  as  thoe  this  letter  was  the  first  but  you  can  see 
the  “no.  written  since  I  was  captured.  I  was  captured  on  the  22" 
July.  I  am  informed  I  was  numbered  a  mong  the  dead  by  the  Savh 
papers  thank  God  I  am  spaired  So  far  you  can  inform  .\irs.  Pounds 
of  James  D.  Pounds  being  with  me  he  was  slightly  wounded  but  is 
now  well.  I  have  written  to  John  W.  Anderson  of  Savh  &  to  Mr 
Roberts  to  send  me  some  money  in  the  U.  S.  currancy  “vis.  Green 
Backs  as  they  are  called  as  to  Rations  we  are  fairing  well  but  Some 
of  us  is  Scearce  of  winter  clothing,  with  money  we  can  Buye.  when 

78.  Hagan  numbered  his  prison  letters  so  that  his  homefolk  might  know 
how  many  of  them  were  delivered,  and  in  what  order. 
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you  write  direct  to  Frisson  “3”  Camp  Chase  Ohio.  I  will  give  my 
address  on  the  Back,  when  you  write  vou  must  have  your  letters 
plainly  written  and  enclosed  in  good  Buff  or  white  envelopes,  use 
two  envelopes  one  detected  to  me  as  follows  with  a  U.  S.  Stamp  on 
it  John  W.  Hagan  29th  Ga  Regt  Frisson  “3”  Camp  Chase  Ohio  the 
other  directed  to  the  Officer  of  exchange  with  a  Confederate  Stamp 
on  it.  enclose  on[e]  in  the  other  enclose  me  10  dollars  in  Greeen  Backs 
if  you  can  get  it  in  Savh  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon  you  can  only 
write  [on]  one  side  of  letter  paper,  do  not  be  uneasy  about  me.  I 
will  close  Give  my  love  to  all  I  remain  yours  affectsionate  Husband 

John  W.  Hagan 

To  Mrs  John  W.  Hagan 
Cat  Creek  Ga 
Lowndes  County  Georgia 

No.  10  Frison  "3.  Camp  Chase  Ohio  Sept  29th  1864 

My  Dear  Wife  Again  I  write  you  a  Short  letter  which  leaves  me 
in  fine  health  &  hope  you  are  the  Same  Amanda  1  have  written  to  John 
W.  Anderson  of  Savh  Ga  to  Send  me  Some  money.  1  want  your 
Father  to  write  to  Anderson  to  direct  Some  of  his  N.  York  Banking 
friends  to  Send  me  a  Bank  Check  for  50.00  dollars  if  he  can  do  So. 
&  that  will  doe  Me  as  long  as  I  Stay  in  prison  &  Much  Safer  than 
Sending  the  Money  by  letter.  1  am  very  Much  inneede  of  Some  Money 
&  1  want  the  matter  attended  to  immediately,  be  careful  &  have  him  to 
direct  it  to  John  W.  Hagan  Co.  “k”  29th  Ga.  Regt.  1  have  Jest 
heard  from  Capt  Knight  he  is  well.  Write  Soon  &  direct  to  Prison  “3” 
Barracks  15  Camp  Chase  Ohio  do  not  be  uneasey  about  Me  I  am 
doing  well  &  geting  a  plenty  to  Eat  &c.  give  My  love  to  all  at  home 
I  Close  Nothing  More  I  remain  as  Ever 

Your  Aff  Husband 
J.  W.  Hagan 

To  Mrs  A.  A.  Hagan 
Cat  Creek 

Lowndes  County  Ga 
I  send  you  a  Stamp 

^  15  Barracks  16  Prison  3  Camp  Chase  O  Dec  25th  1864 

My  Dear  M'ife  .Again  I  write  vou  a  short  letter  which  leaves  myself 
James  D.  Pounds  A.  Mattox  M.  F.  Giddins  &  Wm.  Anderson'^*  in 
good  health  &  hope  vou  &  familley  are  enjoying  the  Same  blessing 

79.  William  Anderson,  sergeant,  Co.  "G”,  later  contracted  pneumonia  from 
which  he  died  on  Feb.  3,  1865. 
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1  have  nothing  new  to  write  you.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  of  and 
[an]  Exchange  but  have  very  little  hopes  of  being  Exchanged  during 
the  War  we  are  permitted  to  receve  the  papers  now  &  have  a  chance 
of  Knowing  what  is  going  on  the  late  arrangement  entering  [entered] 
into  by  the  C.  S.  &  U.  S.  will  not  lead  to  &  Exchange.  Brig  Gen  Beall 
on  the  part  of  the  C.  S.  is  now  in  N.  Y.  on  Payrole  to  carry  out  the 
arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  C.  S.  to  furnish  we  prisoners  of 
War  with  all  the  nessary  supplies  to  make  us  comfertable  &  we  have 
Elected  Col  Josie  of  Ark  &  Col  Healkine  of  Tenn  &  Capt  Smith  of 
Va  to  make  a  report  of  what  we  need  to  Gen  Beall  in  N.  Y.  &  Issue 
the  Same  when  it  arrives  here.  So  you  may  not  give  your  self  any 
uneaseyness  about  us  for  if  we  are  not  well  cared  for  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  Confederat  states,  we  are  fairing  very  well  now  &  will 
do  better  when  our  supplies  is  encreast  &c.  I  havent  heard  from 
Anderson  yet  &  do  not  expect  to  Soon  let  me  Know  when  you 
write  if  J.  M.  Griffin  have  been  heard  of  at  home.  I  am  still  corres¬ 
ponding  with  my  friend  in  Nashville  “Tenn  &  will  not  suffer  for 
any  thing  &c  your  Uncle  John  Roberts  is  in  Prison  at  Rock  Island 
Ills  &  Bryant  his  son  is  with  me  &  in  good  health  Give  my  love  to 
all  at  home  &  Kiss  Reubin  for  me.  I  will  close  hoping  to  hear  from 
you  soon  as  my  last  was  dated  Oct  8th. 

1  Remain  your  Affectsionate  Husband 
John  Wm.  Hagan 

P.  S.  this  is  a  dull  Crismass  day 


SIDNEY  LANIER  AND  VIRGINIA  HANKINS; 

TU^O  LETTERS 

Edited  by  Walter  Harding* 

That  the  relationship  between  Sidney  Lanier,  his  wife-to-be 
Mary  Day  and  Virginia  Hankins  was  a  complex  problem  is  well 
indicated  in  the  Centennial  Edition  of  Lanier’s  letters.  Recently, 
Mrs.  C.  R.  McPherson  of  Redcliffe,  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  has 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  University  of  Virginia  a  collection 
of  Hankins  family  papers,  among  which  are  the  manuscripts  of 
two  unpublished  letters  which  shed  further  light  on  this  relation- 

•Professor  Harding  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  English  In  the 
University  of  Virginia. 
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ship  and  answer  some  of  the  questions  posited  in  the  Centennial 
Edition.^ 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  Mary  Day  to  Virginia  Hankins.  It  is 
dated  “Macon  Aug.  24th  1864”  and  is  written  in  a  minute  hand 
on  fragile,  almost  tissue-like  pink  paper.  Lanier  had  first  met  Mary 
when  on  a  furlough  visit  to  his  parents  in  Macon,  Georgia,  in  the 
spring  of  1863.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  impressed,  for  he  wrote 
to  her  in  Macon  almost  immediately  after  his  return  to  the  battle¬ 
field.^  And  the  correspondence  was  continued  until  their  mar¬ 
riage  on  December  19,  1867. 

Lanier  met  Virginia  (or  “Ginna,”  as  all  her  friends  called  her) 
Hankins  a  few  months  later.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Han¬ 
kins,  whose  home.  Bacon’s  Castle,  was  situated  close  to  Fort 
Boykin  where  Lanier  was  stationed  in  Virginia.  And  by  September 
of  that  year  he  had  begun  a  correspondence  with  her  that  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  his  life. 

It  was  the  perfect  situation  for  a  romantic  triangle  to  develop 
and  unquestionably  it  did.  But  the  two  girls  were  chivalrous  as 
only  Lanier  could  expect  them  to  be,  and  our  letter  was  apparently 
sent  through  the  hands  of  Lanier  himself.  For  in  his  letter  of  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1 864  to  Virginia  Hankins  from  Smithville,  N.  C.,  Lanier 
wrote: 

And  Mamie  Dav,  on  this  dear  fragile  paper  with  the  fine  chirogra- 
phv,  which  is  like  a  love-letter  from  Oberon  to  Titania  written  upon  a 
I.ilv-petal  with  a  fairv-pencil,  spreads  before  you  some  “cakes  and 
delicacies”  fresh  from  out  that  most  rare  heart  of  her—.  Her  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  “April  Shadows”  is  as  beautiful  as  the  poem  itself—.  Is  she 
not  good  and  apt  at  drawing  “lessons”?  She’s  like  a  Star  which  ex¬ 
tracts,  with  a  distant,  brilliant  beam,  perfumes  from  any  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  night—.® 

Macon  Aug.  24th  1864 
My  friend  Ginna,  I  thank  you  for  opening  unto*me  another  recess 
in  the  Beautiful  Temple,  Your  first  message  to  me  has  both  glorified 

1.  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  McPherson  for  permission  to  publish  these  letters 
and  to  Mr.  Russell  Smith  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Library  staff  for  call¬ 
ing  them  to  my  attention. 

2.  Charles  R.  Anderson,  ed.,  Sidney  Lanier:  Centennial  Edition  (Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins.  1945),  VII,  77. 

3.  Anderson,  ed..  Centennial  Edition,  VII,  173.  It  would  seem  from  the 
context  of  Mary  Day’s  letter  that  “April  Shadows’’  was  one  of  Lanier’s  poems, 
but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  anything  resembling  it  in  either  his  collected  poems 
or  in  the  Graham  and  Jones  concordance  of  his  poems. 
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and  blended  with  my  former  dream  of  one  who  is  surely  and  endear¬ 
ingly  known  to  me  if  there  be  a  soul-acquaintance  apart  from  our 
material  life.  It  is  hard  to  refrain  from  dwelling  on  the  novel  love¬ 
liness  of  vour  greeting,  yet  I  fear  to  dishonor  it  by  my  feeble  words 
and  thoughts.  I  am  glad  to  have  first  read  it  from  your  pen  -  for 
indeed,  Ginna,  I  think  I  love  vou.  I  also  think  that  I  look  up  to  you, 
with  much  reverent  truth,  and  it  has  ever  been  a  part  of  my  expec¬ 
tation  -  while  firmly  hoping  to  behold  you  face  to  face  -  that  I  should 
find  guidance  and  instruction  to  some  holv^  end  in  your  words  and 
example. 

Do  not  deem  me  fanciful  here,  it  has  been  no  play  of  imagination, 
but  a  feeling  of  my  heart.  In  the  words  you  send  me,  dear,  I  find  the 
first  fulfilment  of  my  hope.  As  I  read  them  they  bring  not  only  a 
pleasure,  but  a  lesson  -  a  lesson  which  sorrow  &  patience  in  opening 
life  is  too  apt  to  forget.  ’Tis  of  the  “fairness,”  the  “grandeur”  -  the 
“search  light”  of  the  shado'H's  in  our  April  of  existence  -  the  beauty 
and  glory  evolved  from  suffering  borne  aright  in  our  yielding  Spring 
time;  when  the  Divine  Sufferer’s  hand  should  mould  us  into  matchless 
harmony  of  effort.  “Happy  those  in  whom  the  riot  and  hurry  of  the 
rising  Spring”  “know'  for  rulers”  these  gentle  shades  into  which  will 
then  pass  all  the  sweetness  of  Youth's  bright  day  of  days. 

Dear  unseen  friend,  let  me  thank  you  yet  once  more,  with  a  depth 
w'hich  will  seem  enthusiasm  if  you  prize  “the  April  Shadows”  any 
less  than  I  have  learned  to  do.  It  has  become  precious  to  me.  Sid  sug¬ 
gested  a  tenth  reading  -  tell  him  I  have  instead  given  twenty  and  my 
eyes  are  now  sometimes  tearful  (with  some  sensitive  sensation  of  truth 
and  beauty  I  suppose)  ere  I  cease  to  linger  over  its  delicacy  and 
power  and  its  lasting  association  will  be  with  you  and  with  him. 
You  may  know  somewhat  of  my  love  for  Sid  -  (and  I  trust  earnestly 
that  he  claims  no  less  from  you,  sweet  Ginna)  by  his  power  to  unite 
us  -  or,  at  least,  to  thus  draw  me  to  yoi/— wdth  the  confidence  of  as¬ 
sured  friendship.  You  see  I  do  not  fear  you  nor  doubt  that  you  will 
smile  back  upon  my  smile.  Sid  is  our  mutual  pledge  if  you  know  him 
as  I  do,  you  need  none  other.  Show  him  friendship  and  affection  for 
us  both  dear  Ginna,  while  I  must  be  so  far  from  him.  1  would  long 
since  have  feared  to  become  jealous  of  you,  little  ladye,  but  1  knew 
his  largeness  of  heart.  Give,  in  yours  also,  a  place  to 

Mary  Day 

The  second  letter  was  written  in  August  of  1867,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  eventful  summers  of  Lanier’s  life.  Early  in  the  summer, 
Lanier,  now  back  in  Macon  after  the  war,  found  himself  in  the 
unpleasant  situation  of  being  engaged  to  one  Anna  Howard  and 
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wishing  his  release.  He  did  not  obtain  his  freedom  until  mid-July/ 
but  on  June  15th  he  had  already  written  to  Virginia  Hankins, 
asking  her  to  be  his  wife.’  She  apparently  replied  (unfortunately 
her  letter  has  not  survived)  that  she  must  refuse  his  offer  because 
of  the  obligation  she  felt  towards  her  motherless  brothers  and 
sisters.®  But  on  July  i6th,  having  obtained  his  release  from  Anna 
Howard,  he  renewed  his  request  for  Virginia’s  hand,  regretting 
that  he  must  apparently  oppose  the  well-being  of  Virginia’s  family, 
but  calling  upon  her  to  “Help  me.  Thou  Little  Ginna  whom  1 
purely  love.”^  Her  reply,  our  second  letter,  was  then: 

August  1867 

What  can  I  sav  that  I  have  not  already  said?— I  had  never  thought 
a  time  would  come  when  I  must  by  my  own  will  and  words  put  you 
from  me,  forever.  I  can  not  think  that  Fate  is  so  unvielding  or  that 
the  time  is  come.  Alas!  that  the  onlv  time  when  vou  have  called 
upon  me  to  help  vou  I  should  be  powerless!—  But,  instead,  I  must 
ask  you  to  be  patient  with  me.  See!  what  reliance  I  have  in  you! 

Give  me  a  little  time  of  grace!  I  cannot  answer  vou  72011%  wait  until 
a  few  months,  or  until  I  see  you  face  to  face. 

Think  of  this!— if  you  love  me  and  I  do  not  or  may  not  return 
your  love,  our  old  intercourse  must  change,  because  you  must  forget 
your  Love  —  and  all[.]  The  Friend’s  heart  in  me  yearns  for  you— 
calls  for  you  unceasingly.  —  For  vour  own  happiness,  must  I  put  you 
from  me,  forever?  My  God!  I  do  not  conceive  this  possibility! 

If  I  seem  wavering  where  vou  are  firm,  remember  how  the  Past 
has  bound  me  to  you,  and  how  strong  must  be  the  power  to  w  rench 
these  ties;  --  Think  how  hard  it  must  be  to  me,  and  give  me  a  little 
time  of  grace. 

And,  lest  you  should  read  more  than  I  intend,  I  will  trust  you 
wholly  and  tell  you  the  simple  truth. 

I  do  not  knoiv  if  I  love  you.—  I  have  never  felt  tenderly  towards 
any  other.— The  few  affaires  du  coeur  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot, 
have  never  created  a  single  responding  ripple  of  the  waves  of  feel¬ 
ing.  Impassioned  as  I  am,  in  this  I  have  been  always  calmly  cold.— 
But  to  you— dear  friend,  w'hat  can  I  sav'  in  return  for  this  love  you 
give  me?  To  what  good  should  I  love  vou  or  any  other,  when  Love 
must  be  unavailing? 

This  “Impossible”  envelops  me  like  a  thick  veil.  1  cannot  see  into 

4.  Anderson,  ed.,  Centennial  Edition,  VII,  301. 

6.  Ibid..  VII,  288-9. 

6.  Ibid.,  VII.  302. 

7.  Ibid. 
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my  heart. --I  do  not  know  if  I  love  you:  1  only  know,  that  above 
all  things  I  wish  your  happiness.--Thus  unfolding  to  you  the  very 
depths  of  my  Life,  you  will  be  generous  &  patient  with  me? 

Meanwhile—there  is  no  Promise  between  us.  You  are  free.  If  there 
is  a  thought  I  could  less  nobly  bear  than  all  others,  it  is,  that  your 
Honor,  and  not  your  Heart,  was  bound  to  me.  Dear,  let  Truths  be 
Honor  beueen  us  two! 

If  I  loved,  like  the  women  of  old,  I  should  send  my  Beloved,  out 
to  meet  all  dangers,  to  encounter  all  temptations  &  allurements,  and 
only  yield  mv  love,  when  he  returned  to  me  real  &  true.  I  would 
only  accept  such  love  as  would  turn  aside  from  all  other  women, 
the  fairest,  the  proudest,  the  best,  to  me;  knowing  that  Love  has  no 
reasons  for  its  choice. 

“To  what  perplexities  &  inconsistencies  have  I  abandoned  myself, 
writing  thus! 

Trusting  to  your  good  thoughts  of  me,  I  hope  to  hear  soon  that 
you  think  nothing  I  have  written  or  asked  of  you,  unreasonable  or 
improper— or  anything  but  what  is  right— dear! — 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Virginia’s  letter  is  not  dated  more  sj)c- 
cifically,  for  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  Lanier’s  correspondence,  we 
come  upon  a  letter  to  Mary  Day  of  August  lo,  1867,  in  which  he 
states  in  part,“  Thou  and  1  ...  are  to  be  married  and  pronounced 
one.”®  And  we  can  only  speculate  in  this  tempestous  series  of  en¬ 
gagements  whether  his  pledge  to  Mary  was  but  a  reaction  to  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  refusal.  At  any  rate,  Lanier  and  Mary  Day  were  married 
the  follow'ing  December  and  their  marriage  lasted  to  his  death 
September  7,  1881.  But,  significantly  enough,  his  marriage  did  not 
bring  to  a  close  his  friendship  with  Virginia.  She  never  married, 
but  continued  to  correspond  with  Lanier  until  his  death— and  after 
his  death,  with  various  members  of  his  family  till  her  own  death 
in  1888.® 

8.  Ibid.,  VII,  306. 

9.  J.  DeWltt  Hankins.  “Unpublished  Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier,”  In  South¬ 
ern  Literary  Messenger,  II  (January,  1940),  6. 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERY 

Mrs.  Frank  A  Hollowbush,  Allenhurst,  N.  J.  is  seeking  information 
with  proofs,  on  Abigail  Lewis  Sturges,  who  may  have  been  bom  in 
Fairfield.  Conn.,  around  1800,  or  in  Burke  County,  Georgia,  after 
her  parents  settled  there,  and  where  her  father  died.  Her  parents  were 
Nathaniel  Lewis  and  Sarah  Bulkeley  Sturges.  The  dates  of  her  birth 
and  death,  and  record  of  her  marriage  to  John  Whitehead  are  sought. 
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The  Fremantle  Diary.  Being  the  Journal  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
James  Arthur  Lyon  Fremantle,  Coldstream  Guards,  on  his  Three 
Months  in  the  Southern  States.  Editing  and  Commentary  by  Walter 
Lord.  (Boston:  Little,  Broun  and  Company,  1954.  Pp.  xvi,  304. 
$4.00). 

'Phis  is  the  first  printing  of  Fremantle’s  journal  since  the  London 
edition  of  1863,  and  the  New  York  and  Mobile  editions  of  1864.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  valuable  commentary  on  the  struggle  of  the 
Confederacy  by  a  visiting  Englishman  who  was  sympathetic  to  the 
cause  of  the  South,  who  was  competent  to  be  an  intelligent  observer 
of  military  affairs,  and  who  was  personable  enough  to  receive  the  full 
measure  of  Southern  hospitality.  From  the  time  he  landed  in  Texas, 
April,  1863,  until  he  left  New  York  in  the  middle  of  July,  he  seems 
to  have  been  almost  everywhere  and  seen  almost  everybody.  He  kept 
a  diar)'  which  was  published  with  little  if  any  re-writing  and  which 
has  the  freshness  and  spontaniety  of  on-the-scene  reporting.  His 
journey  through  Texas  began  with  a  judge  for  a  mule-driver  and 
it  reached  a  grand  climax  when  he  shared  the  mess  of  General  Long- 
street  at  Gettysburg  and  caught  intimate  glimpses  of  General  Lee. 
Part  of  the  battle  he  witnessed  from  his  observation  post  in  a  tree 
under  which  Lee  and  his  generals  were  conferring.  Earlier  he  had 
visited  Mississippi  and  seen  the  destruction  of  Jackson  shortly  before 
the  fall  of  X^icksburg.  He  knew  at  first  hand  some  of  the  problems 
of  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  He  had  visited  Fort  Sumter  and  toured  Charles¬ 
ton  in  the  company  of  Beauregard.  He  was  present  when  Bishop 
Stephen  Elliott  baptized  General  Braxton  Bragg  at  Shelby ville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  He  was  hospitably  entertained  by  General  William  J.  Hardee 
and  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him  at  his  headquarters.  He  was 
much  impressed  by  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  who  had  temporarily  for¬ 
saken  the  cloth  for  the  sword.  He  did  not  reach  X'^irginia  until  after 
Chancellorsville,  and  so  had  no  opportunitv'  to  meet  Jackson,  but 
he  was  already  aware  of  the  legend  of  Jackson’s  prowess,  and  he 
put  down  several  stories  he  heard  of  that  general.  He  spent  a  pleas¬ 
ant  hour  at  the  home  of  Secretary  of  State  Benjamin  who  informed 
him  that  England  “had  always  had  it  in  her  power  to  terminate  the 
war  by  recognition,’’  and  he  had  some  “uncommonly  good  tea’’  at 
the  home  of  President  Davis  who  impressed  him  “by  his  agreeable, 
unassuming  manners,  and  by  the  charm  of  his  conversation.’’  Secretary 
of  XX^ar  Seddon  received  him  kindly  and  gave  him  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  Lee  and  Longstreet,  and  at  the  Spotswood  Hotel  he 
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met  Butler  King,  a  member  of  Congress,  who  took  him  to  spend 
the  evening  with  a  charming  widow  whom  he  found  to  be  “clever 
and  agreeable”  and  “highly  patriotic.” 

Part  of  the  charm  of  this  twenty-eight  year  old  Englishman  must 
have  been  his  unpretentiousness,  a  quality  reflected  in  his  diary,  and 
his  readiness  to  endure  without  complaint  the  hardships  of  army  life 
and  wartime  travel.  A  day  spent  without  food,  and  perhaps  a  driving 
rain,  did  not  destroy  his  sense  of  humor,  and  he  took  it  as  a  special 
favor  when  he  was  permitted  to  travel  in  the  “ladies’  car.”  His  matter- 
of-fact  comments  on  the  tragedies  of  war,  and  his  view  of  Lee  and 
Longstreet  during  and  after  Gettysburg  are  absorbing  in  their  inter¬ 
est.  He  underestimated  the  importance  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicks¬ 
burg;  he  did  not  see  how  a  people  with  the  morale  of  the  Confederates 
could  be  defeated;  and  he  clearly  had  a  high  opinion  of  Confederate 
soldiers  who  had  “a  sort  of  devil-may-care,  reckless,  self-confident 
look.”  The  Union  soldiers  he  referred  to  as  “creatures  in  uniform.” 

Robert  H.  Woody 
Duke  University 

Florida  Fiasco^  Rampant  Rebels  on  the  Georgia-Florida  Border ^  i8io- 
i8i^.  By  Rembert  W.  Patrick.  (Athens:  The  University  of  Georgia 
Press,  1954.  Pp.  X,  359.  $5.00). 

This  work  is  a  story  of  the  attempt  of  a  certain  group  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  aided  by  a  number  of  rebels  in  East  Florida  (1810-1815)  to 
rake  the  Spanish  territory  by  force.  President  James  Madison  and 
Secretary  of  State  James  Monroe  favored  the  move  on  East  Florida, 
and  used  their  influence  to  get  formal  approval  by  the  Senate  for 
an  all-out  attack  on  Georgia’s  Spanish  neighbors,  but  Congress  re¬ 
fused  on  two  occasions  to  send  our  troops  there  in  a  formal  war. 
Yet  American  military  forces  were  used  in  the  conflict. 

The  Georgia-Florida  War  was  a  phase  of  the  War  of  1812  against 
Great  Britain.  The  aggressive  “War  Hawks”  helped  to  whip  up  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  struggle.  Professor  Patrick  maintains  that  Madison 
and  Monroe  “inherited”  their  Florida  policy,  and  that  “their  desire 
for  the  Floridas  became  a  mania,  their  acts  implied  a  belief  that  ‘the 
end  justified  the  means’”  (p.  303).  Madison  and  Monroe  had  the 
backing  of  a  large  number  of  congressmen,  especially  those  from 
the  South,  and  many  citizens  from  states  near  Florida  and  the  actual 
scene  of  conflict. 

The  revolution  was  fomented  by  George  Mathews,  a  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Georgia,  and  engaged  in  by  a  group  of  “Patriots”  in  East 
Florida  and  volunteers  from  Southern  states.  The  objective  of  the 
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aggressors  was  to  drive  the  Spanish  out  of  the  territory  and  seize 
the  government.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  fighting  took  the 
form  of  border  forays  across  the  St.  Maiy’’s  River.  Femandina  was 
captured  in  March  1812,  and  the  “Patriots,”  flushed  with  victory 
marched  on  to  St.  Augustine,  but  here  they  were  turned  back  before 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  President  Madison  wanted  to  give  all- 
out  aid  that  would  have  meant  victory,  but  his  efforts  were  thwarted 
by  men  who  refused  to  allow  our  territorial  ambitions  to  be  nur¬ 
tured  by  force  and  intimidation. 

This  escapade  did  not  bring  honor  to  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  finally  attained  the  Floridas  in  1821,  but  it  was  done  by  treaty 
rather  than  force.  Professor  Patrick  concludes  his  study  with  these 
words,  “The  lesson  of  1812  was  to  be  forgotten  in  a  few  instances, 
but  Americans  can  take  pride  in  their  country’s  record  of  expansion 
by  negotiation  and  treaty  rather  than  by  force  and  war”  (p.  304). 

Florida  Fiasco  is  an  excellent  study,  and  is  greatly  welcomed  by 
the  historian.  Much  hitherto  unknown  information  has  come  as  a 
result  of  Professor  Patrick’s  research.  The  book  is  factual  and  detailed 
but  the  author  has  completed  an  interesting  work.  The  Georgia  Press 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  make-up  and  physical  appearance  of 
the  book.  Errors  of  fact  and  type  are  negligible.  A  good  bibliography 
and  index  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

S.  Walter  Martin 
University  of  Georgia 

Epidemics  in  Colonial  America.  By  John  Duffy.  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1953.  Pp.  xii,  274.  Illustrations. 
$4.50). 

The  history  of  medicine  is  a  relatively  unexploited  field,  although 
it  is  being  increasingly  recognized  that  investigations  of  the  effects 
of  disease  upon  society  are  important  in  themselves  and  in  the  light 
they  cast  upon  other  facets  of  history. 

In  the  absence  of  advanced  methods  of  combatting  disease,  sickness 
often  assumed  proportions  of  titanic  disaster  for  large  areas.  This  was 
true  of  the  American  colonies,  though  to  a  lesser  degree  than  else¬ 
where  because  of  their  remoteness  and  the  isolation  in  which  most 
colonists  lived.  Noah  Webster’s  survey  of  epidemic  disease  in  the 
colonies,  published  in  1799,  w’as  the  outstanding  comprehensive  study 
of  colonial  disease  until  this  most  recent  work. 

An  Englishman  by  birth.  Professor  Duffv  emigrated  as  a  child  by 
way  of  Oinada  to  the  United  States,  where  he  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  in  1939.  He  w’as  educated  at  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  Col- 
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lege,  Louisiana  State  University,  and  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles.  He  is  now  an  associate  professor  of  history  at  his  ori¬ 
ginal  alma  mater,  now  called  Northwestern  State  College.  His  inter¬ 
est  in  colonial  health  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  number  of 
articles  in  learned  journals 

The  author  explores  the  problem  of  epidemic  disease  in  the  colonies 
with  perhaps  especial  emphasis  on  New  England.  His  purpose  is  to 
lay  a  factual  basis  as  an  essential  preliminary  of  further  study  of 
other  aspects  of  the  subject.  This  he  effects  by  seeking  to  establish 
the  nature  of  colonial  diseases,  to  classify  them  in  regard  to  their 
importance,  and  to  delineate  their  effects  upon  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  colonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacle  of  inadequate  contemporary  diag¬ 
nosis  and  information.  Professor  Duffy  achieves  his  objective  with 
admirable  success.  His  conclusions  are  neither  lengthy  nor  revolu¬ 
tionary,  but  they  are  informative  and  in  keeping  with  his  purpose. 

A  great  variety  of  sources  is  indicated  in  a  critical  bibliography. 
Secondary  materials  of  a  technical  and  general  nature  were  used, 
but  heaviest  reliance  was  upon  contemporary  manuscripts,  letters, 
diaries,  medical  accounts,  travel  books,  histories,  newspapers,  and 
miscellaneous  printed  primary  source  collections.  By  necessity  use  of 
these  materials  was  selective  rather  than  exhaustive. 

Other  considerations  aside.  Professor  Duffy’s  book  has  a  certain 
merit  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  alone  in  its  field.  But  in  addition 
to  its  claim  as  a  pioneer  work,  it  is  executed  in  an  estimable  style,  and 
adds  substantially  to  existing  knowledge  of  colonial  history. 

Robert  G.  McPherson 
University  of  Georgia 

Hidden  Threads  of  History.  Wilson  Through  Roosevelt.  By  Louis 
B.  Wehle,  With  an  introduction  by  Allan  Nevins.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1953.  Pp.  xx,  300.  $4.00). 

This  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  personal  observations  of  Louis 
B.  Wehle  on  the  leaders  and  policies  of  the  United  States  government 
during  the  two  world  wars  and  the  period  intervening. 

Wehle,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  offered  his  services  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1917  and  served  on  important  boards  and  commissions  more 
or  less  continuously  through  the  post-World  War  II  period.  These 
assignments  varied  from  building  army  camps  in  1917  to  efforts  to 
restore  Rhine  navigation  and  solve  other  economic  problems  of 
Europe  after  World  War  II. 

To  this  first-hand  information  as  to  policies  and  methods  he  is  able 
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to  add  the  insight  gained  from  close  personal  contact  with  prominent 
leaders  of  the  period.  Notable  in  this  category  was  his  friendship 
with  Franklin  Roosevelt,  a  Harvard  classmate.  Their  correspondence, 
for  example,  shows  Roosevelt’s  keen  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
achieving  the  presidency  even  during  his  years  of  illness,  1921  to 
1928.  Wehle  encouraged  Roosevelt  to  ignore  his  physical  disability 
as  a  factor  in  deciding  to  make  himself  a  candidate,  observing  that 
“a  president  performs  with  his  head  .  .  .  the  exact  condition  of  his 
legs  is  not  important.”  More  than  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal. 

Another  contribution  of  the  book  is  in  the  account  of  VVehle’s 
own  work.  Increasingly  in  the  20th  Century  the  government’s  tasks 
have  grown  in  size  and  in  complexity.  The  amateur  statesman  has 
had  to  call  on  the  expert  for  aid.  Thus  another  “unseen”  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  developed.  The  work  of  Wehle  provides  an  excellent 
view  of  this  government  in  operation. 

For  the  general  reader  the  book  should  prove  to  be  interesting— 
an  extended  conversation  with  a  man  who  has  keenly  observed  much 
of  public  life.  For  the  historian  its  value  lies  in  its  documents  and 
intimate  observations.  It  would  seem  that  the  dust  jacket  sub-title, 
“A  personal  view  of  recent  history,”  is  a  more  accurate  description 
of  the  intent  of  the  author  than  Hidden  Threads  of  History.  The 
author  was  not  attempting  to  write  history  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense  of  the  word  but  to  give  an  account  of  the  contemporary  leaders 
and  events  with  which  he  had  personal  contact.  As  such,  it  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  interest  and  use  to  those  brave  souls  who  essay  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  history  of  the  last  generation. 

J.  Chal  V^inson 

University  of  Georgia 

Veterans  in  Politics.  The  Story  of  the  G.  A.  R.  By  Mary  R.  Dear- 
ing.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1952.  Pp.  xiv, 
523.  $6.00). 

Among  the  great  number  of  books  coming  out  every  day  on 
many  subjects,  here  is  one  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  based 
on  a  tremendous  amount  of  research  intelligently  engaged  in  over 
a  period  of  a  decade  and  a  half.  Though  these  five  hundred  pages  are 
weighted  down  with  a  great  many  details  and  apt  quotations  and 
excursions  off  into  paths  related  to  the  main  road,  Mrs.  Dearing  has 
woven  together  in  a  scholarly  fashion  a  narrative  both  unusually 
readable  and  important.  It  is  also  timely,  for  it  gives  further  evidence 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun— at  least  in  the  field  of  pres- 
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sure  groups  and  raids  on  the  United  States  Treasury.  In  these  respects 
it  sounds  very  modem. 

The  Federal  soldiers  were  an  object  of  interest  to  both  political 
parties  before  they  became  veterans,  for  while  the  war  was  still  on, 
their  votes  were  courted  by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and 
when  the  war  was  over,  these  same  parties  courted  the  soldier  vote 
even  more  assiduously.  It  was  always  the  misfortune  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  that  the  G.  A.  R.,  though  meaning  officially  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  came  to  mean  in  fact  Getierally  Always  Republican. 
The  G.  A.  R.  never  officially  admitted  that  it  was  generally  a  wing 
of  the  Republican  Party,  but  it  managed  to  have  itself  translated 
into  the  “Boys  in  Blue”  to  act  as  its  front  in  political  campaigns. 

It  is  rather  interesting  and  somewhat  surprising  that  the  G.  A.  R., 
which  in  later  years  came  to  mean  little  more  than  an  organized  pres¬ 
sure  group  bent  on  raiding  the  Federal  Treasury  in  the  name  of  pen¬ 
sions,  was  in  its  early  days  not  concerned  with  this  subject  at  all. 
Pension  agents  and  pension  lawyers  got  them  started  down  this  road. 
And  it  also  is  worth  noting  that  the  G.  A.  R.  never  grew  into  a 
powerful  organization  until  the  pension  craze  struck  the  vetera.is. 
The  organization  reaches  its  height,  both  in  influence  and  in  num¬ 
bers  in  1890,  when  it  had  427,981  members.  At  this  time  is  was  draw¬ 
ing  in  pensions  a  fifth  of  the  nation’s  revenues.  From  this  time  forth, 
now  that  it  had  secured  its  “pound  of  flesh,”  it  dwindled  in  num¬ 
bers  (not  principally  on  account  of  deaths)  until  it  ceased  to  be  of 
any  political  significance.  It  held  its  last  national  encampment  in 
1950  in  Indianapolis,  when  six  of  the  surviving  sixteen  members 
attended. 

The  G.  A.  R.  had  other  interests  than  securing  pensions,  though 
pensions  were  most  material  to  it.  For  purposes  of  promoting  pen¬ 
sions  it  waived  the  bloody  shirt  rather  constantly,  shouting  patriotism 
and  loyalty  as  its  watchw’ords  and  pinning  treason  and  disloyalty  on 
the  Confederate  veterans.  The  G.  A.  R.  in  its  later  days  became  very 
conservative  and  in  the  name  of  patriotism  sought  to  edit  the  history 
textbooks  into  bringing  out  their  particular  brand.  They  were  in 
many  ways  setting  the  pattern  for  subsequent  veterans’  organizations. 

Mrs.  Dearing  has  written  well  a  chapter  in  American  history  w’hich 
it  would  do  all  good  to  read. 

Americans  Interpret  their  Civil  War.  By  Thomas  J.  Pressly.  (Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1954.  Pp.  xvi,  347.  $5.00). 

There  have  been  written  many  books  on  the  Civil  War,  and  there 
w  ill  be  many  more  yet  to  come,  but  here  is  a  book  about  books  on 
the  Civil  War— or  more  particularly  about  the  various  explanations 
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as  to  why  that  conflict  took  place.  It  might  be  assumed  that  a  book 
about  books— a  bibliography— would  be  about  as  dull  as  a  book  could 
be  and  as  dry  as  the  diy^est  dust.  But  that  is  not  so  in  the  present 
instance.  Professor  Pressly  has  written  an  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable  book,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  shown  excellent  scholarship 
and  skill  in  interpretation. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  generation  writes  the  histories  it  reads, 
not  necessarily  because  new  information  has  been  found  but  because 
of  new  interpretations  of  well-known  facts.  And  these  interpretations, 
it  follows,  are,  therefore,  based  on  reactions  which  result  from  the 
times  and  atmosphere  in  which  the  writer  lives.  No  part  of  American 
history'  has  been  more  controversial  than  the  Civil  War  and  its  origins. 
Apparently  every  possible  explanation  for  it  has  been  made  by  the 
succeeding  generations  until  the  present,  for  now  historians  are  going 
back  to  the  original  explanations  which  were  current  during  the  con¬ 
flict  and  immediately  following. 

To  begin  with  there  was  the  ‘devil  theory,”  not  so  called  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pressly  or  by  the  Civil  War  contemporaries,  but  nevertheless 
such  a  theory,  for  each  side  claimed  that  the  other  was  solely  to  blame 
and  was  actuated  by  the  worst  of  motives.  By  the  1890s  the  tempers 
of  people  had  cooled  off  a  great  deal  and  “hands  across  the  bloody 
chasm”  were  being  extended  in  the  so-called  “nationalistic  theory,” 
which  held  that  neither  side  was  to  blame  exclusively  and  that  there 
\\  ere  great  underlying  forces  that  produced  the  catastrophe,  not  evil 
individuals  and  wicked  politicians. 

Later  Charles  A.  Beard  came  along  and  said  that  there  were,  in¬ 
deed,  great  underlying  forces,  but  they  were  entirely  economic,  not 
moral  forces  evoked  by  the  evils  of  slavery.  Of  course  the  Com¬ 
munists  had  to  poke  their  noses  into  the  picture,  perverting  history 
for  propaganda  purposes.  They  held  that  the  Civil  War  came  be¬ 
cause  the  American  people  had  been  bom  in  revolution  and  must 
perforce  continue  revolutionary,  and  certainly  that  revolution  must 
go  on  until  the  wicked  capitalistic  system  was  succeeded  by  the 
etherial  bliss  of  their  system.  Hence,  the  Civil  War  was  only  a  normal 
step  in  American  development. 

In  the  twentieth  century  there  have  been  various  explanations, 
some  harking  back  to  what  people  said  in  the  1860s  and  1870s,  some 
holding  that  the  war  was  unnecessaary  because  there  was  no  deep 
underlying  forces  that  made  war  inevitable  and  that  it  was  emotional¬ 
ism  that  brought  it  on,  and  some  making  a  combination  of  various 
previously-held  explanations  or  emphasizing  some  aspect  of  those 
explanations. 

A  book  like  this  one  is  not  easy  to  write.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
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of  reading  of  the  works  on  the  Civil  War  and  it  requires  a  mentality 
which  can  isolate  interpretations  which  may  be  stated  in  no  one 
place  but  appear  in  snatches  throughout  a  work.  This  book  is  well 
worth  reading  by  anyone  whose  interests  in  American  history  cany 
him  into  the  Civil  War  period. 

The  St.  Augustine  Expedition  of  i~40.  A  Report  to  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly.  Reprinted  from  the  Colomal  Records 
of  South  Carolina.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Tate  Canning. 
(Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  Department,  1954.  Pp.  xxviii, 
182.  Map.  Paper  covers.  $3.50). 

In  1739  the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear  broke  out,  and  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe,  who  had  founded  the  colony  of  Georgia  a  half  dozen 
years  previously  and  who  from  the  beginning  had  expected  trouble 
from  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  took  the  offensive.  During  these  years 
he  had  been  preparing  for  this  war  and  he  had  been  able  to  secure 
the  promise  of  aid  from  the  colony  of  South  Carolina,  which  would 
profit  as  much  as  Georgia  in  waging  a  successful  war  against  the 
Spaniards.  The  South  Carolina  contingent  was  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Alexander  Vander  Dussen. 

In  the  summer  of  1740  the  combined  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Oglethorpe,  appeared  before  the  fortress  of  St.  Augustine,  after  having 
by  strange  marchings  back  and  forth  between  the  vicinity  of  the 
fortress  and  the  St.  Johns  River,  destroyed  all  elements  of  surprise. 
The  disposition  of  the  troops  around  St.  Augustine  was  equally 
strange  and  inept.  For  thirty-eight  days  these  strange  things  went 
on  and  then  Oglethorpe  retreated  back  to  Georgia  without  having 
made  a  single  assault  against  the  enemy,  though  a  part  of  his  army 
suffered  a  defeat  in  an  attack  the  Spaniards  made. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  this  comic  opera  affair?  Oglethorpe  and 
his  Georgians  asserted  that  the  South  Carolinians  were  responsible  for 
the  failure,  though  the  w'hole  affair  was  made  to  appear  as  a  splen¬ 
did  victory,  even  if  St.  Augustine  had  not  been  wrested  from  the 
Spaniards.  The  charges  against  the  South  Carolinians  were  that  they 
had  shown  insubordination,  that  they  idled  their  time  away,  that 
they  were  not  trained  soldiers,  and  that  South  Carolina  had  not  given 
all  the  aid  she  had  promised. 

These  charges  cut  the  Carolinians  to  the  quick,  as  they  believed 
that  the  blame  rested  squarely  on  Oglethorpe  because  of  the  way 
in  which  he  managed  the  campaign.  The  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  appointed  a  joint  committee  to  make  a  complete  investiga¬ 
tion  and  report  its  findings.  After  making  a  thorough  and  laborious 
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search  for  all  the  facts,  this  committee  made  its  report  the  next  year. 
V'^ievved  more  than  two  centuries  later,  when  all  the  heat  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  has  evaporated  and  most  of  the  knowledge  that  there  was 
ever  such  an  event  in  history  or  controversy  about  it,  the  South 
Carolinians  seem  to  have  much  the  better  of  the  argument. 

1  he  publication  of  this  report  has  quite  a  history  of  its  own.  There 
have  been  at  least  three  editions  of  this  report  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  one;  but  none  except  the  one  at  hand  is  complete. 
As  the  title  of  the  present  work  indicates,  it  is  reprinted  from  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina,  published  in  1953.  But 
as  this  report  was  merely  a  part  of  the  Journal  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Assembly,  which  made  up  that  volume,  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
this  part  has  here  been  reprinted  as  a  separate.  It  is  now  available  to 
the  many  individuals  and  libraries  which  might  not  find  it  possible 
or  desirable  to  buy  the  whole  set  of  Journals.  Professor  John  Tate 
Canning  in  his  introduction  has  explained  the  situation  so  as  to  make 
the  setting  of  the  report  intelligible. 

The  Real  Americans.  By  A.  Hyatt  V’^errill.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1954.  Pp.  x,  309.  Illustrations.  $5.00). 

As  one  might  well  guess  “The  Real  Americans”  are  the  Indians, 
and  here  is  a  book  written  by  a  person,  who  though  not  a  full-blood 
Indian,  is  partly  so,  and  is  wedded  to  a  lady  who  is  more  than  half 
Tuscarora.  Mr.  X’errill,  the  author,  is  now  83  years  of  age,  and  is 
apparently  vigorous  in  both  mind  and  body. 

Out  of  a  rich  experience  he  has  written  this  book  under  review, 
as  well  as  other  works,  and  as  he  says  he  has  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  placid  imperturbable  exterior  of  the  Red  Men  (who,  as  he  says, 
are  not  red  at  all)  and  has  given  a  view  of  the  Indians  as  they  are. 
But,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  this  book  is  nothing  more  than  a 
characterisation  of  the  present-day  Indians.  It  dips  far  back  into  the 
history  of  the  Indians,  even  to  the  mystery  of  their  origin.  Mr.  Ver- 
rill  is  convinced  that  they  did  not  come  across  the  Bering  Strait  into 
Alaska  and  thence  spread  all  the  way  to  Cape  Horn.  He  confesses 
that  he  does  not  know  how  the  Indians  came  to  America  but  life 
could  have  originated  in  the  New  World  as  easily  as  in  the  Old, 
he  thinks. 

This  book  could  not  be  truly  catalogued  as  a  scientific  ethno¬ 
logical  work  nor  an  historical  one  for  that  matter.  But  it  does  attempt, 
and  successfully,  to  give  a  good  understanding  of  Indian  customs 
and  contributions  to  the  white  man’s  civilization.  Also  it  corrects 
many  erroneous  ideas  which  have  been  imbedded  in  the  common  con- 
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ception  of  the  life  and  characteristics  of  the  Indians.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  personalized  writing  in  this  book,  which  lends  interest.  Its 
greatest  weaknesses  are  its  historical  inaccuracies  (which  are  minor 
to  the  main  purpose  of  the  book)  and  its  illogical  allotment  of  space 
to  the  various  Indian  nations.  The  southeastern  Indians  (Cherokees, 
Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  so  on)  are  scarcely  noticed.  Nevertheless  this 
is  an  entertaining  book,  and  taken  in  the  light  of  what  the  author 
set  out  to  do,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the 
American  Indians. 

Fourteen  Hundred  and  91  Days  in  the  Confederate  Army.  A  four- 
nal  Kept  by  W.  W.  Heartsill.  .  .  .  Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley.  (Jack- 
son,  Tenn.:  McCowat-Mercer  Press,  1954.  Pp-  xxiv,  a  series  of  un¬ 
numbered  pages,  332.  Illustrations.  $6.00). 

The  original  edition  of  which  this  book  is  a  reprint,  is  unusual. 
Unusual  in  its  title,  unusual  in  the  manner  of  its  printing,  and  unusual 
in  its  content.  It  was  printed  by  the  author  on  a  hand  press,  one  sheet 
at  a  time,  over  a  period  of  about  a  year  and  a  half— and  the  sum  total 
of  all  of  this  effort  was  1 00  copies.  Of  that  number  thirteen  are  known 
to  be  extant  today.  It  is  therefore  quite  logical  for  another  edition 
to  be  brought  out.  To  preserve  the  atmosphere  of  the  original  print¬ 
ing  in  all  its  crudities  this  edition  is  printed  in  facsimile.  Professor 
Wiley,  the  editor,  has  added  an  introduction,  two  appendices,  some 
illustrations,  and  an  index. 

Heartsill  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  Texas,  where  he  had  gone 
a  few  years  before  the  war  broke  out,  having  been  born  in  East 
Tennessee.  He  did  his  first  fighting  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depart¬ 
ment,  being  taken  prisoner  in  his  first  brush  with  the  enemy,  in 
Arkansas.  After  imprisonment  for  a  time  he  was  exchanged  at  City 
Point,  Virginia.  After  engaging  in  the  Batttle  of  Chickamauga,  he 
“transferred  himself’  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Heartsill  was  much  interested  in  places  and  people  and  things,  and 
about  these  he  wrote  in  his  little  diary  books.  For  a  close-up  view 
of  life  in  the  Confederacy,  on  the  battlefield  and  off,  this  book  has 
few’  equals.  Spiced  as  it  is  with  Heartsill’s  humor  and  wholesome 
outlook  on  life,  it  is  a  joy  to  read  despite  the  crudeness  of  the  printing. 

A  Confederate  Surgeon's  Letters  to  his  Wife.  By  Spencer  Glasgow 
Welch.  (New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company,  1911.  Re¬ 
print:  Marietta,  Ga.:  Continental  Book  Company,  1954.  Pp.  127. 
Illustrations.  $5.00). 
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This  reprint  edition  makes  available  a  valuable  Confederate  item, 
which  had  become  increasingly  scarce  with  the  passing  of  time. 
Differing  from  many  collections  of  letters  of  Confederate  soldiers, 
these  letters  are  written  in  correct  English.  Though  the  title  of  the 
volume  might  indicate  that  Dr.  Welch  wrote  about  hb  medical  ex¬ 
periences,  one  b  dbappointed  in  finding  very  few  references  along 
these  lines.  Instead  he  tells  pretty  much  the  same  story  that  any 
educated  soldier  would  retail,  of  soldier  life,  of  marches,  of  battles 
won  and  lost— mostly  won.  Welch,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  at¬ 
tended  Furman  University  and  received  hb  medical  education  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  He  began  his  military  service 
in  1862  in  Virginia  and  continued  in  that  area  until  Appomattox,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  both  the  Sharpsburg  and  Gettysburg  campaigns. 

Money,  Prices,  and  Wages  in  the  Confederacy,  1861-186$  b  the 
title  of  “A  Dissertation  Submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Divbion  of 
Social  Sciences  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago.”  It  was  written 
by  Eugene  Lerner,  who  received  his  degree  in  June,  1954.  It  b  a 
hectographic  copy. 
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an  Addreee  delivered  before  the  Boeietg  on  the  5th  of  December,  1887  0.60 

Jackaon,  Henry  R.,  The  Interent  and  Efficiency  of  Woman  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  lAterature  and  Art;  Addreee  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 


February  Itth,  1889  . .  0.25 

Georgia  Hietorical  Boeietg  Library,  1878  . .  1.60 


TIth  Anniverearg  Report  Containing  Annual  Reporte  of  Offieere,  Addreeeee, 
Bibliographg  of  the  Society,  Li»t  of  Offieere  and  Membere,  Conetitution 
and  By  Laeee,  Acte  of  Incorporation,  II lee  Telfair'e  Truet  Deed,  etc.,  1914  0.76 

Georgia  Hietorical  Boeietg  Annale  for  1915,  199$  Including  Annual  Reporte 

of  Offieere,  etc.,  each  .  0.60 

Mackall,  W.  W.,  Remarke  at  the  79th  Anniverearg,  1918  .  0.28 

Barclay,  Anthony,  Wilde’e  Bummer  Roee;  An  Authentic  Account  of  the 
Orijgin,  Mgtterg,  and  Baplanation  of  R.  H.  Wilde’ e  Alleged  Plagiarlem. 

Savannah,  1871.  Bound  . 2.00 

UnlMxjnd  .  1.50 

Jackaon,  Henry  R.,  American  Loyalty’.  Wathington  Founder,  Webeter  Ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  Federal  Conetitution;  an  Addreee  Delivered  June  59, 

1895  during  Commteneement  exercieee  at  the  Univereity  of  Georgia .  0.25 

Jonea,  C.  C.,  ed..  Siege  of  Savannah  in  1779,  ae  Deecribed  in  Two  Contem- 
poraneoue  Joumale  of  French  Offieere  of  the  Fleet  of  Count  d’Eetaing. 
Albany,  1874 — Without  Index  . 10.00 

Lumpkin.  Wilaon,  Removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indiana  from  Georgia,  2  vola. .  5.00 


WANTED 

By  exchanye  the  following  numbera  of  the  Georgia  Hietorical  Quarterly:  June, 
1918;  Mar.,  1921;  Mar.,  Sept.,  Dec..  1922;  Mar.,  Sept..  Dec..  1923;  Mar.. 
June,  1924;  Mar.,  June,  Dec.,  1925;  June,  Dec.,  1926;  June,  Sept..  Dec.. 
1929;  Mar.  1943;  Mar.  1952. 


Addreaa  all  eommunicationa  to  Librarian,  Oeonria  Hietorical  Society.  Sarannab 

Georxia 


